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THE WAR AND THE STUDENT PERSONNEL 
PROGRAMME IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER LEARNING 


MARGARET CUNINGGIM 
Dean of Women, Ripon College 


1. THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON VARIOUS PHASES OF THE 
STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


William P. Tolley in his recent inaugural address as chancellor of 
Syracuse University, pointed out the interesting ironical fact that 
even though education and war are at opposite poles, total war as 
we know it today would not have been possible without the con- 
tributions of education. There are many facts to substantiate this 
statement. We have only to look into our university laboratories 
to find verification that the scientific research of the last twenty 
years has made possible some of the terror which we are today 
condemning. We have only to examine some doctrines of educa- 
tion to discover attitudes that have fostered international competition 
as well as the highly competitive organization of our own society. 

The implications are not that education is the only, or even the 
primary source of the present conflict. But education probably 
has not fulfilled its obligations to society as it might have, and in 
some ways it has made definite contributions to the present chaotic 
condition of the world. We cannot rectify mistakes by deploring 
them. The important thing is to recognize and profit by these er- 
rors; and to realize that educators can make a tremendous contri- 
bution to the winning of the war, and to the establishment of a last- 
ing peace. 

Some leaders would have us believe that war-time is a time to 
omit educational trivia and combine educational efforts to meet the 
minimum objectives of higher education. Another contention, how- 
ever, since needs are even greater now, is that this is no time to re- 
lax; therefore we should increase our services to the individual 
rather than curtail them.*. When we look realistically at facts and 
figures we see that the increasing of services, particularly those 


*Tolley, William P., “The Contributions of the University to the Winning 
of the War and the Peace”, School and Society (June 30, 1943), Vol. 57, 
No. 1466, pp. 113-117. 

*Koliman, Eric C., “The Nature of This War and American Education”, 
School and Society (February 20, 1943), Vol. 57, No. 1469, pp. 201-206. 


[130] 
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within the personnel program, is difficult in time of war. Trained 
specialists are called into government service, and faculty members 
find additional work laid out for them to do. The problem before 
administrators of the college, therefore, is a difficult one involving 
the critical evaluation of all phases of the college program and the 
determination of those services which must be continued and those 
services which may be temporarily suspended. The challenge con- 
fronting the staff of the college is to be even more alert to problems 
of college students, particularly the difficulties peculiar to war 
years; and of making its maximum contributions to the welfare and 
development of the student body. 

My belief, therefore, is that personnel programs in institutions 
of higher education should not be eliminated or reduced. The per- 
sonnel program should be modified and geared to immediate de- 
mands of the war effort, and some phases of them might well be 
increased with a long-range view in mind. In the following dis- 
cussions I will try to point out what demands have been made on 
various personnel services of the college, and what modifications 
are taking place to meet those demands. 


Administration of the Program 


In recent years we have taken rapid strides in the organization 
and administration of the student personnel program in institu- 
tions of higher education. The office of Dean has become much 
more specialized than formerly. Colleges are no longer satisfied 
to install a faculty member in the position of personnel administra- 
tor, no matter how competent in his field or revered by the stud- 
ents, unless he possesses special abilities for the job and, in many 
cases, special training in personnel work. This does not mean that 
colleges do not recognize contributions made by potential admin- 
istrators on their staffs, or that they are totally unimpressed with 
“natural” counseling and organizational abilities. It does mean 
that student personnel work has “come of age” to a certain extent, 
and that personnel workers have been accorded status as specialists 
which the importance of the work deserves. 

Another recent trend in the administrative area of personnel work 
is that of coordination. On many campuses there can be seen offi- 
cers whose primary concern is the integration of personnel services 
with all other phases of the college program, and who constantly 
study interrelationships between the personnel services themselves. 
By virtue of personnel councils or boards, and surveys, these admin- 
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istrative officers have advanced the personnel point of view and have 
made colleges conscious of the need for even more extensive programs 
of personnel work. 


Certainly the war has been felt in this area of personnel work. The 
government has been quick to enlist the services of trained college 
personnel workers in government work. As a result, some of our 
personnel programs have been left to flounder about either without 
a guiding hand or with less mature and experienced administration. 
In many schools we find faculty members assuming more personnel 
functions than formerly, and in some cases there is evidence of more 
integration between instruction and personnel services since the teach- 
er has assumed responsibilities for both phases of the education of the 
students. 


But the administrator of the personnel program has found it diffi- 
cult to enlist the aid of teachers, since many faculty members have 
also been called into government service or work more directly re- 
lated to the war effort. Approximately 8,000 teachers left colleges 
and universities during the year 1941-42.5 With such a shortage facing 
the head of the personnel program it seems a hopeless task to main- 
tain the services previously carried on, and an even greater task to 
increase them. 


One aspect of this apparently difficult situation seems hopeful. If 
the services of more of the faculty can be utilized it would make pos- 
sible the permeation of the personnel point of view throughout the 
entire college staff. Such a plan would also help to integrate all as- 
pects of the educational program of the college. Consequently, a 
situation which appears to be undesirable may, in reality, be con- 
ducive to increased interest in and more effective functioning of per- 
sonnel work. 

The war has made college administrators survey- and inventory- 
conscious. We find colleges all over the country critically examining 
their dormitory space as well as their curricula, and perhaps discover- 
ing conditions of which they had heretofore been ignorant. Such 
examination necessarily involves long hours of work, and might ap- 
pear to be a tedious, unprofitable task. However, in reality such 
investigations prove very worthwhile, and serve to point the way 
toward more effective service to the young people of our nation. 

As far as administration of the personnel program is concerned, 


*Badger, Henry G. and Frazier, Benjamin W., “Losses and Gains in the 
Personnel of the Higher Institutions”, School and Society (January 23, 1943), 
Vol. 57, No. 1465, p. 95. 
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therefore, we may conclude that we can contribute to the war effort 
by: 


1. Taking stock of our present and future objectives and adjusting 
them to the more pressing needs of the students and the nation. 

2. Co-ordinating our services so as to make the most of the person- 
nel and techniques available. 

3. Enlisting the services of staff members who can contribute to 
the program, and through continuous effort increasing and extend- 
ing the understanding of the personnel point of view. 

4. Critically examining our present services, discarding, improv- 


ing, and creating, as the nature of the service indicates in the light 
of immediate and future programs. 


Admissions 


In the past twenty years colleges have had various methods of 
dealing With the problem of admitting students. According to Wrenn 
and Bell there have been three ways in which the selection and ad- 
mission of students have been handled: admitting all students and 
failing a considerable proportion of them, refusing entrance to all 
except those of highest intellectual ability, and/or acknowledging 
the heterogeneity of the student body and adapting the college’s 
procedure to the students through the curriculum, instructional 
methods, and increased personnel services.‘ The problem of selec- 
tion and admissions has been recognized as such an important one 
in recent years that the office of admissions director has been es- 
tablished, or a faculty committee has been appointed to handle 
these problems. Since the establishment of such offices or commit- 
tees, that phase of the personnel program has increasingly proved 
its importance. Some colleges have worked closely with high 
schools to articulate more effectively the educational objectives of 
these levels of training. Perhaps the outstanding example of this 
secondary school-college co-ordination is found in Ohio where a 
state organization furnishes uniform application blanks and infor- 
mation for the prospective students as well as the colleges in the 
state.5 

Besides the exchange of information between secondary schools 
and colleges, other recent developments in this area of the per- 
sonnel program are: precollege guidance for purposes of direct- 





“Wrenn, C. Gilbert and Bell, Reginald, Student Personnel Problems (Far- 
rar and Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1942), p. 9. 
‘Lloyd-Jones and Smith, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
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ing the prospective student to the college best suited to his needs, 
reflections of the objectives of the college in the admissions policies 
of the institution, admission based on all aspects of the individual 
rather than abstract verbal ability alone, appraisal of all the needs 
of the student and consideration of how the college program can 
best meet each of his needs, and experimentation to improve ad- 
missions policies and procedures. 

The war has had its effect on this phase of the college program. 
One authority states that the number of freshmen entering college 
in 1941 was 4.5 per cent less than the number who entered in 1940.° 
Only in schools of engineering do we find that freshman enroll- 
ment increased during that year. Two causes for this drop seem 
to be the Selective Service Act and highly remunerative defense 
jobs. Because of smaller enrollments some colleges may be revis- 
ing their admissions policies to maintain their peace-time student 
bodies; some colleges may even be using methods of recruiting 
which are not in keeping with their educational objectives. One 
definite sign of the times as far as admissions is concerned is a let- 
ting-down of the bars to accept high-school seniors before they 
have completed their full terms of high school training. We find 
this true in Minnesota, Texas, the University of California, and 
other schools. Three conditions have been set up for admission of 
high-school nongraduates: the students must be carefully selected, 
they must be well qualified in every way for college work in the 
judgment of the college as well as the high-school, and they must 
go to well equipped colleges.’ 

Such a plan of speeding up college entrance has many objections, 
and whether or not it is a good thing is not to be discussed here. 
The primary point to make is that the plan is a direct answer to a 
problem caused by the war, and is one way in which the person- 
nel service of admissions is adjusting to the war effort. 

One other question which must be considered in the area of ad- 
missions is that of speed-up programs and war-time curricula. It 
is obvious that these new emphases affect the admissions policies 
and procedures. The admissions officer must have at his finger- 
tips all available information concerning training for war services 
of all kinds, and he must know in what ways his own college is 
meeting military and industrial demands. 


*Walters, Raymond, “Statistics of Attendance in American Universities 
and Colleges”, School and Society (December 13, 1941), Vol. 54, No. 1407, 
p. 559. 

"Norton, John K., “Should Selected Senior High School Students be Ad- 
mitted to College?” School and Society (January 9, 1943), Vol. 57, No. 1463, 
pp. 45-46. 
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What, then, can we point out as immediate contributions of ad- 
missions services? 

1. Close co-operation with secondary schools and other colleges 
concerning the exchange of information, precollege guidance, and 
the careful selection of students who can profit most by the program 
of that particular college. 

2. Additional services made available for the high-school non- 
graduate to supplement his adjustment to college life. 

3. Adequate information concerning the offerings of that par- 
ticular college curricula with reference to the war effort. 


4. Additional services, such as counseling and tests, to aid in guid- 
ing the student to participate in the phases of the college program 
which will meet his immediate needs and plans as well as give him 
insight into the future. 


Orientation 


Early in the 1920’s the interest in “orienting” students to college 
life began to grow and spread from school to school. The terms 
“orientation week” or “new student week” became the earmark of 
an institution in line with the times. In this case necessity was 
the mother of invention, for college staffs were finding that the 
new student could not always make satisfactory adjustments to 
the complex college society in which he suddenly found himself. 
Orientation programs were therefore designed to aid the new stu- 
dent in making a satisfactory adjustment. These periods of induct- 
ing new students into the mysterious ways of college life covered 
several days of pre-registration week, and, in some cases, were ex- 
tended to a year-long program of a much more highly organized 
plan. In very recent years the latter type of orientation period has 
been thought to be desirable since the new student cannot possibly 
make a satisfactory adjustment in a few short days. 


In the pasi, the orientation program has included such things 
as welcoming speeches by members of the student body and ad- 
ministration, informative lectures and tours, health examinations, 
testing programs, and social functions sponsored by various student 
organizations. The general trend before the war was to space these 
activities so as to keep the new students busy, but at the same time 
to allow for some leisure time in which they might become acquaint- 
ed with each other. From year to year colleges reorganized their 
programs and profited by errors made in the early experimenta- 
tion of orientation plans. 
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The “New Student Committee”® has come to be an excellent co- 
erdinating device and has served to tie in objectives of orientation 
week with the general objectives of the personnel program. Stu- 
dents as well as faculty members pool their ideas and work out 
plans for an orientation program which is geared to the general 
educational program of the college. In some schools it has been 
found desirable to have this committee function as a part of a stu- 
dent personnel council. Orientation plans include such objectives 
as: giving the student as much information about the college as 
possible; helping the student gain greater emotional security; and 
heightening college morale by the mobilization of all the student 
body and faculty in behalf of the incoming class.’ 


In 1942 a survey was made of 119 colleges scattered throughout 
46 states to discover how the war was affecting the orientation 
programs in American colleges.’ One of the first differences no- 
ticed is the discontinuance of so-called “frills” and the emphasis on 
essential information which the new student and college must ex- 
change during orientation week. The information given to the stu- 
dent is particularly planned to, aid him in seeing his relation to the 
war effort—booklets on the armed services and training programs, 
talks about what the college is doing for defense, information con- 
cerning physical fitness and remedial programs—all of these 
things indicate how orientation is being adapted to immediate 
needs. There is some sign of a shorter pre-registration program 
and more interest in spreading orientation procedures throughout 
the year. One school has introduced a pre-army physical classifi- 
cation, and other colleges are emphasizing aptitude testing pro- 
grams. The survey also indicated that personal counseling is be- 
coming more than ever the core of effective orientation. In recent 
years group activities have proved to be valuable in helping the 
new student adjust to college life; one example of this is the method 
of assigning an upperclass student as an adviser to a small group 
of new students. Even so, care is being taken, particularly in these 
war years, to be aware of the need for individual counseling; and 
this aspect of the orientation program is one of the most important 
ones. 


Again we see encouraging improvements which may be guide 
posts for future orientation programs: 


*Wrenn and Bell, op. cit., p. 166. 

*Lloyd-Jones and Smith, op. cit., p. 75. 

*Lange, Lawrence W., “The Effect of War on Freshmen Orientation”, 
School and Society (June 11, 1942), Vol 56. No. 1437, pp. 50-51. 
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1. The improvement of counseling tools, such as tests, and the 


use of these tools for more students rather than only for special 
individuals. 


2. Better organized program of activities for the new student 
with elimination of unessentials, and a closer adherence to basic 
needs. 

3. More co-ordination between the orientation of the new stu- 
dent and his continued college career; a longer period of orienta- 
tion with aids scattered throughout the whole period of training. 


4. Better understanding of the respective values of group activi- 
ties and individual guidance, and more effective use of them in 
the orientation program. 


Housing 


Three current concepts of college housing arrangements appear 
to be “protective,” “health,” and “social development.”" It is in 
relatively recent years that the last-named concept has been rec- 
ognized as a very important aspect of the dormitory program of 
the college, and that college administrators have viewed the dor- 
mitory as a valuable laboratory for social growth of the students. 
It is increasingly believed that the head of the dormitory must be 
a specialist trained in counseling and other personnel techniques 
rather than a disciplinary keeper-of-the-keys. Besides these recent 
points of view concerning the dormitory as an educational labora- 
tory, and the dormitory director as a trained specialist, there have 
been recent developments in the area of student self-government 
and activity programs to provide enriched opportunities for mental, 
moral, and cultural growth of the students. The trend in recent 
years has been toward nonsegregation of classes in dormitories and 
toward smaller units for group living. It is generally believed 
that approximately one hundred students make possible an effec- 
tive program of living, and maintain the cost of housing to an 
amount acceptable for most colleges. Co-operative houses, in which 
the residents contribute to their board and room by limited amounts 
of service, have proved to be successful experiments and educa- 
tionally valuable to the residents. 


The dining hall can likewise be a training center for co-opera- 
tive living, and many schools are constantly developing new meth- 
ods for social growth in this area of the student’s environment, It 


“Wrenn and Bell, op. cit., p. 155. 
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is indeed encouraging to see that increasingly college administra- 
tors are agreeing with Stephen Leacock that “The real thing for 
the student is the life and environment that surround him....If a 
student is to get from his college what it should give him, a college 
dormitory, with the life in common that it brings, is his absolute 
right.” 

Perhaps to the housing administrator the war has brought more 
specific headaches than to any other personnel officer in the col- 
lege. On the one hand uncertainty has come from governmental 
requests for the housing of men and women in service training pro- 
grams; and on the other hand uncertainty has come from prospec- 
tive students who, uncertain themselves as to their plans, make 
rapid changes in dormitory arrangements necessary. Yet even 
these undesirable aspects of the educational scene have their value. 
Administrative officers are learning valuable lessons in the area of 
public relations, and are discovering encouraging proof that pres- 
ent-day college students can and do tackle wholeheartedly what 
might seem to be a difficult situation. In the area of dormitory 
living we find students willing to supplement or even take over 
maid and janitor services. Vegetable dinners have not seemed to 
dampen college spirit or appetites, and dining room changes have 
not noticeably affected student morale or etiquette. The students 
themselves, therefore, may be profiting by these new experiences 
and getting some experience for which, in normal times, they would 
not have had the opportunity. 

What can the dormitory contribute to the personnel program in 
war-time? 

1. An increased effort on the part of the administrator to recog- 
nize new needs of the student body for satisfying group living in 
a time of stress, and plans to meet these needs through the work of 
understanding counselors and student leaders. 

2. Increased awareness to the guidance that may be given in the 
area of dormitory counseling. 

3. A more carefully planned program of dormitory activities 
geared to the total efforts of the college as they are in turn related 
to the national emergency. 

4. A recognition of regulatory and disciplinary problems that will 
arise, and a flexible set of standards which may be adapted to meet 
these problems as they occur. 


“Quoted by Cowley, W. H., “The College Guarantees Satisfaction”, The 
Educational Record, (January, 1935), Volumn XVI, pp. 27-48. 
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The Social Program 


The social program of a college is sometimes considered to be 
merely a program of parties or training designed to help students 
learn how to dance correctly and how to hold a teacup. This is too 
narrow a philosophy to be consistent with the personnel point of 
view. It is, of course, important for the student to improve his 
social skills; but these are only means to his learning to establish 
himself in the “social fabric”? of his environment, to “root him- 
self socially”'* or feel secure in social relationships. These lessons 
are not learned by self-development alone, for social growth in- 


volves responsibility for the welfare and happiness of other peo- 
ple too. 


There have, of course, been improvements in this area of personnel 
work in the last few years. But even with the recent interest in 
the development of social education, colleges do not always pro- 
vide adequate opportunities for the practice of social objectives. 
Many schools have on their staffs a full-time director whose pri- 
mary duty is administration of the social program. The establish- 
ment of this position, to some extent, indicates the recognized im- 
portance of the social development of the students. Another indi- 
cation is in the establishment of student unions or social centers 
with much more adequate: space for recreation and parties than 
was to be found in the antiquated dormitory parlor. The dormi- 
tory social space has likewise been improved, and the program of 
activities in the living unit has been woven into the total social 
program of the college. Regulations governing social events and 
activities have been modified according to the changed objectives 
and standards of the times. In some respects the social climate of 
the college has reached a high mark in sophistication and elaborate- 
ness. 


Perhaps the war-time opportunity to evaluate the social pro- 
gram is a good thing. It has forced upon students the necessity 
of curtailing elaborate, expensive functions which may be out-of- 
keeping with fundamental objectives of the college program. At 
any rate we now have the chance to examine our social objectives 
in a new light and plan a social program on a much less materia- 
listic basis than in recent years. The war has not only cut down 
parties in size and elaborateness, but it has changed them in char- 
acter. The shortage of young men on the campus necessarily makes 


*Lloyd-Jones and Smith, op. cit., p. 93. 
“Ibid, p. 94. 
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for new types of entertainment. The well-known stag-line has dis- 
appeared; therefore some provision is being made to substitute 
social events which do not involve a surplus of men, or which are 
designed for the entertainment of the girls exclusively. War ef- 
forts are now being combined with social activities such as scrap 
drive parties, Red Cross bandaging trips, or service men’s enter- 
tainments. These trends toward simpler sources of entertainment 
may give young people a more wholesome attitude toward recrea- 
tion and fun. 

Besides the changing of the social program to fit war needs, an- 
other problem which the emergency has brought deals with social- 
emotional development. College girls feel the compulsion to make 
the most of their dating opportunities, to have a “last fling” before 
the boys leave, and to rush into marriage. Such an attitude of 
desperation necessarily distorts their saner, more serious attitudes 
toward homemaking. Through the social program, under the wise 
direction of the personnel staff some of this emotional instability 
may be stabilized and redirected into constructive attitudes and 
activities. 

Some of our duties therefore in the area of social development 
of college students are: 


1. Helping students to set up standards and values which will be 
conducive to their optimum social development. 

2. Planning a social program in keeping with the national emer- 
gency and with ideals of wholesome recreation. 


3. Creating a social atmosphere on the campus which will be con- 
ducive to quiet living in a chaotic world. 


Extracurricular Activities 


It has been said that student activities can be “...truly educa- 
tional and can serve a purpose that subject-matter and classroom- 
taught subjects do not.”5 Whether we agree with this statement 
or not it is certainly true that in recent years the college has as- 
sumed some responsibility for extracurricular activities in the per- 
sonnel program. It is unfortunate that the term “extracurricular” 
implies something superfluous, a frill or educational fad. It is the 
belief of the writer that student activities have a definite contribu- 
tion to make to the well-rounded development of the college stu- 
dent, and that in some areas the extracurricular program furnishes 


‘*Lloyd-Jones and Smith, op. cit. p. 167. 
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opportunities for leadership and development that otherwise would 
not be provided. Colleges take a variety of positions on the ques- 
tion of administrative responsibility for the extracurricular pro- 
gram; but it is generally true that this phase of the college pro- 
gram is one important personnel service to be rendered. In some 
schools we find a personnel officer whose primary function is the 
administration of such a program, working closely with student 
leaders on the campus. The formation of student activities boards 
or committees, which are usually joint student-faculty groups, has 
been a successful recent method of co-ordinating campus activities. 
In some schools we find elaborate schedules of events worked out; 
in others, careful regulatory systems which tend to space and or- 
ganize activities so as to provide a well-balanced extra-class life 
for the student body. In very recent years there has been a trend 
toward more integration of curricular and noncurricular activities. 


The extracurricular program has likewise been affected by the 
war. We find campus-wide events such as the Dartmouth Winter 
Carnival and Northwestern’s Waa-Mu Show cancelled for the du- 
ration; we find more limited concert and lecture programs; and 
we find conferences, homecomings and other programs involving 
travel curtailed. Such organizations as Student Government, the 
YMCA and YWCA, and Athletic Associations are gearing their 
programs to the war effort and post-war planning. Drives, con- 
tests, and rallies of various kinds offer students opportunities to 
make definite contributions to the present emergency. Another 
noticeable change is that places of leadership on the campus usually 
held by men are being filled by women students. This means that 
these women will have more opportunities than formerly to gain 
experience in places of responsibility, and perhaps they will be 
better able to contribute to post-war society. It has been neces- 
sary because of the war to eliminate some of the activities usually 
included in the extracurricular program. This may be a good 
thing; and certainly it is true that in the next few years we can 
evaluate more critically our extra-instructional activities determ- 
ining which ones are truly educational and are therefore worthy 
of further development. 


In this area we may include the following suggestions: 


1. Wise counsel in the planning of activities for student organ- 
izations with support and encouragement for programs that take 
hard work to achieve desired goals. 


2. Keen insight into the relative values of activities, and con- 
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stant guidance of those which will afford students the best op- 
portunities for growth and development. 


3. Constant awareness of the potential integration of curricular 
and noncurricular activities to provide a well-rounded life for the 
student. 

Student Health 


One of the most phenomenal improvements in the personnel pro- 
gram of colleges during the last twenty years has been the growth 
of the mental and physical health services offered to students. At 
the present time college administrators declare health to be one 
of the college’s most important functions. Health service, as it is 
conceived by personnel officers, is not merely taking care of sick 
students. It is helping the students achieve satisfying lives in 
which sound minds and bodies play an important part. The stu- 
dent health service and program, therefore, is not based on a nega- 
tive philosophy of not being ill, but on a positive one of being well. 
Often college administrations do not use the educational poten- 
tialities of the health staff as they should. The college infirmary 
is by no means the only laboratory in which these people should 
work; and in recent years there have been some signs of enlisting 
the aid of the health officers in other areas of the campus. The 
equipment of the college infirmary today is a far cry from that of 
1920. Another step forward has been taken in remedial work and 
more adequate systems of periodic examinations for all students. 
The recent development in mental hygiene has been most encour- 
aging. In 1937 a survey showed that 41 per cent of the 500 colleges 
studied had some kind of mental hygiene officer..° And since that 
time no doubt these services have been supplemented. Many schools 
are making available psychiatric help for students, and certainly 
this is a need which we have been too long in recognizing. We have 
made some progress in teaching hygiene and disseminating accurate 
information, but we still have far to go in this educational aspect 
of the health program. 

The war has shown education its failures in this area. One of our 
weakest points in being prepared for the present emergency is the 
question of physical fitness. Brigadier General Hershey of the War 
Department stated when the United States entered the war that 32 
per cent of the boys who enter service are rejected because of 
health.'"* Such a fact should make educators re-evaluate and re- 


**Wrenn and Bell, op. cit., p. 151. 
“Marsh, C. S., “Higher Education and National Defense”, School and So- 
ciety (September 6, 1941), Vol. 54, No. 1393, p. 150. 
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condition their health education programs for future years. We 
have made some steps in this direction. The physical fitness pro- 
grams instituted in many schools, for girls as well as boys, will help 
to tone up the physical conditions of young people or at least make 
them aware that good health is a great asset. The health and phy- 
sical education departments of our colleges are not only toning up 
muscles, but they are giving excellent information concerning diet 
and other health requirements that make for vigorous bodies and 
minds. However it is not up to the health service and the physical 
education staffs alone. Every personnel officer should be concerned 
with health problems of the students. Particularly is this true of 
dormitory counselors; these personnel workers are, perhaps, in closer 
touch with the daily physical condition of the students than any other 
officers. Certainly one of their primary interests should be wise 
counsel and planning for the health conditions in the living unit. 


The things in the area of health we should work toward are: 


1. Increased efforts to make students realize the value of sane 
health habits. 


2. Adequate facilities and staff to maintain mental and physical 
health service for all students. 

3. A program of health education to stimulate interest and par- 
ticipation in wholesome living. 

4. Close co-operation between health service, physical education 
departments, and personnel staff in providing opportunities for all 
students to develop in this area as much as possible. 


Student Discipline 


“Freedom does not exclude the need for ‘discipline.’”!* Educators 
are not agreed on this point of view. Some college administrations 
feel that the behavior of students is not their concern. Others feel 
that there should be an exact system of rules with automatic pen- 
alties for their infraction. But again the idea of discipline as a 
method to deal with mere law-breaking is too narrow a philosophy 
to fit into the personnel point of view. Discipline should involve 
much more positive fundamental issues of helping students learn 
to distinguish better from poorer values, to learn responsibility for 
making choices, and to desire the better choices in preference to 
poorer ones. The system of penalties and student government juris- 
diction over misdemeanors are part of the disciplinary program; 





“Glicksberg, Charles I., “Discipline vs Freedom in Wartime Education”, 
School and Society (February 27, 1943), Vol. 57, No. 1470, pp. 244-245. 
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but these elements are only means to the end of teaching self-discipline. 

“Discipline is an unattractive stepchild with whom no one wishes 
to have much to do.’””® In spite of this fact some progress has been 
made in disciplinary procedures on the college campus in recent 
years. Some schools have found that liberal policies work very 
well. It is certainly true that with careful, understanding super- 
vision a student group of leaders can do an excellent job of govern- 
ing. There is no doubt that such a system provides a training pro- 
gram for the student leaders which .ew other areas of college life 
can offer. Rules and regulations regarding hours and general prob- 
lems of decorum have changed with the times. Besides the recent 
developments in student governing systems the attitudes of the col- 
lege administrators and staffs have changed and been modified; and 
faculty members have come to realize that their own precept and 
example is one of the most influential methods of indoctrination 
available. The liberality of some schools today is indeed a new 
thing as compared to the “mid-Victorianism” of colleges twenty 
years ago. An example of this is the recent experiment at Antioch 
College which has substituted individual regulations for each stu- 
dent worked out by the student and his faculty adviser in relation 
to his own program of activities. In such a plan a student begins 
on one level of rules, and after a period of successful operation may 
petition for greater freedom. Such a system increases individual 
responsibility and aims toward complete self-determination of the 
individual’s activities.*° 

The war has imposed some problems on those who deal with dis- 
ciplinary areas of student life. But more serious are the individual 
problems which, because of the war, the student himself must face. 
In a world torn by hysteria and emotionality young people have an 
even more difficult problem of maturing and developing sound philos- 
ophies, They are faced with even more difficult choices to make, 
and with less stability of mind and heart to make them. The student 
leader, the teacher, the counselor, all of those interested in the per- 
sonnel program can contribute to this aspect of the total program. 


Things which these helpers might keep in mind are: 


1. Awareness of the instability of the times and parallel flexibility 
of disciplinary measures. 


*Lloyd-Jones, Esther D., “Personnel Work Today”, Journal of Higher 
Education (February, 1942), Vol. XIII, No. 2, p. 81. 

*°Tallmadge, Frances M., “Individualizing Freshmen Regulations,” Journal 
of the — Association of Deans of Women (October, 1940), Vol. IV., No. 
1, pp. au. 
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2. Constant effort to build morale and create a positive philosophy 
to undergird wise choices and decisions. 


3. Constant re-evaluation of rules and regulations to meet the 
standards and needs of the student body. 


Counseling 


Counseling is said to be the most common personnel function; 
furthermore it is as old as education itself. No doubt the time-honored 
tutorial system of instruction in the English and European univer- 
sities involved a good deal of this personalized education as well as 
impersonalized training in specific scholarly subjects. About the middle 
of the nineteenth century professors began to spend more time on 
their subjects and therefore less on their students. Pressure from the 
administration of the college made the instructional staff degree-and 
research-conscious. As a result the students were left to make ad- 
justments on their own without much guidance from busy professors. 


Far-seeing educators began to realize that counseling was a valu- 
able part of the educational program of the college, and in the last 
twenty years many types of counseling programs have been planned 
and executed with varying degrees of success. Many reasons have 
been given for the value of an adequate counseling program in the 
college or university. Certainly it is true that two things which coun- 
seling achieves are: the co-ordination of all personnel services and 
other aspects of the college program in behalf of the individual stu- 
dent, the aim and by-product of this co-ordination being the integra- 
tion of the student himself; and second, the personalizing of the edu- 
cational process by virtue of contacts with students which the class- 
room cannot provide. 

Let us give an example of the co-ordination which counseling makes 
possible. Student A is not doing well in his mathematics course. 
His instructor, who also happens to be his faculty counselor, arranges 
for a conference. Before the student comes to the counselor the latter 
has had access to all the records available, and therefore has some 
information with which to establish rapport. Many counseling ses- 
sions follow during which the counselor finds that the student has 
various problems concerning health, money, and social life. The 
counselor finds the dormitory counselor, the health service officers, 
other teachers of Student A, and the financial-aid office all ready to 
help this student. We see, therefore, how many personnel services 


may be called together through the means of a wise counseling 
process. 
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In recent years counseling, like other phases of personnel work, 
has become much more highly organized. Some schools have used 
trained counselors to do the major part of this work; other colleges 
have found it more advisable to use faculty members in a student- 
adviser system. Furthermore, testing programs, the employment of 
specialists trained in psychology, mental hygiene, and case work 
techniques, and in-service training programs for faculty counselors 
—all of these recent developments have progressively revealed the 
value of an adequate counseling system, and improved methods for 
carrying out such a system. Very recently more attention is being 
paid to psychotherapy and clinical services for students. In the 
University of New Hampshire it was estimated that approximately 
10 per cent of the students need help which a psychological clinic can 
offer.*! The belief of the writer, however, is that a clinic is not the 
answer to the counseling question, but that there should be both a 
counseling program and clinical services supplementing each other 
and working together to help solve student-adjustment problems. 

No doubt the war has made college personnel officers more aware 
of the acute need for educational guidance which counselors, whether 
they are trained specialists or carefully selected faculty members, 
can give. Rare is the student who would not profit by counseling of 
some kind. Students today need even more guidance about their 
courses and their vocational plans; and in the area of personal coun- 
seling, the problems seem even greater to the war-time student than 
to students in normal times. With smaller staffs the personnel ad- 
ministrator finds this greater counseling need a difficult problem. 
But there is an encouraging sign of greater awareness on the part of 
those educators not directly connected with personnel services, and 
this sign is one step toward better programs in the years to come. 


Steps taken toward post-war goals in this area of personnel work: 

1. Indoctrination of those educators, who do not have specific per- 
sonnel duties. with the value of counseling; information made avail- 
able about all the sources of aid on the campus. 

2. Continued in-service training program for faculty counselors who 
show interest and ability in this field. 


3. Provision made for reduced loads for those teachers who are 
selected as student-advisers. 


4. Provision of trained specialists and clinical techniques, records, 
tests, etc., to aid faculty counselors and to deal with special cases. 


**Carroll, Herbert A., and Jones, Helen M., “Adjustment Problems of College 
Students,” School and Society (April 15, 1944), Vol. 59, No. 1529, p. 272. 
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5. Close co-operation of all personnel officers with the counselors; 
sharing of information and experiences. 


Religious Life of the Student 


Religion and education have been closely associated through the 
ages. Learning was kept alive in Medieval Europe by the light 
within the Church. The growth and development of the early 
colleges in our own country was in large measure due to the active 
interest of church members. In the last century religion in higher 
education had been somewhat pushed aside until, in more recent 
years, educators have once again sought to promote programs of 
religion in our colleges and universities. 

There are many theories as to what religion is, what it has to offer, 
and what role it may legitimately play in the total college program. 
This is hardly the place to go into a subject which has involved 
volumes of material. But it is necessary to point out that religion 
has always been a subject of keen interest and perplexity to the 
undergraduate, and one with which the college has not adequately 
dealt. 

In recent years some progress has been made. We find directors 
of religious activities and college chaplains appearing even in schools 
which have no close church affiliation. We find personnel directors 
enlisting the aid of chapel deans and religious organizations. Col- 
lege chapels are making available the opportunity for corporate 
worship. These steps indicate that many schools are making the 
religious development of the student an integral part of the total 
college program as it deserves to be. 

And what does the war mean for campus religion? Let us look at 
a few statements made by educators: 


Both during and after the war the University must use the full force 
of its influence to strengthen ethical ideals and to deepen religious faith.2? 

Never in history has the world needed Christian leaders and layman more 
than today.?3 

This is a changing world..... Today our great industrial laboratories are 
getting ready with new discoveries and designs for the greater tomorrow... 
... We who deal in human relationships should be preparing—through more 
medern Christian higher education, through character development in our 
colleges — new emphases to create better leaders for this same tomorrow.?* 


=“Tollev, William P., “The Contributions of the University to the Winning 
of the War and the Peace,” School and Society (January 30, 1943), Vol. 57, 
No. 1466, pp. 113-117. 

*sDana, Ellis H., “Modern Christian Adventure: A Message to Christian 
ma eal — and Society (January 29, 1944), Vol. 59, No. 1518, p. 69. 

**Ibid., p. 
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I am under the impression that we are going to have to counsel much 
more wisely concerning religion than ever before. These times, by the 
very nature of them, are the times which cause youth and adults to seek 
whatever solace religion has.?5 


Such statements would lead one to believe that the need for better 
religious guidance is greater in a world at war than in normal times. 
Certainly it is true that religion—whether offered in a chapel ser- 
vice, informal discussion group, or student-directed community pro- 
ject—can give students a sense of security in a confused time. It 
behooves the personnel director and workers to be alert to the re- 
ligious needs of the students, and aware of the available sources 
of help. 


And what is being done to meet these greater needs? The YWCA 
and YMCA, the Protestant denominational groups, and those of the 
Catholic and Jewish faiths have all geared their programs to the 
war-torn world. The World Student Christian Federation is taking 
an active part in the collecting of funds for practical war needs. 
War councils and defense councils have gained support and leader- 
ship through active religious groups. Other organizations are at- 
tempting to practice democratic Christian living by cutting across 
boundaries of one sort or another, such as those set up by fraterni- 
ties and sororities. A more critical approach is being made to campus 
mores and standards,** giving individual students a stability to hold 
to in a chaotic world. The purpose of such organizations seems to 
be two-fold: to aid the student in his own personal religious de- 
velopment, and to prepare students for leadership in post-war re- 
construction.** In one college in the East we find a student Chris- 
tian association sponsoring field trips and community projects, chapel 
and vesper programs, forums on such pertinent subjects as race 
relations, labor problems, and war-marriages. Out of 2,000 students, 
600 are taking an active part in some aspect of this program.** Such 


*Lee, Edwin A., “The College Counselor in 1942,” Report of the 19th An- 
nual Meeting of the American College Personnel Association, Edited by Hugh 
M. Bell (February 20, 1942), p. 175. 

**At Denison University a questionnaire concerning morals and attitudes of 
the students was recently given to several hundred students. This question- 
naire was sponsored by a religious organization. It has stimulated much 
thought on the part of the students as to their own personal values, and as to 
the standards and practices in their college. 

*"Lam, Elizabeth P., “The Contribution of the Voluntary Religious Organi- 
zation to Student Adjustment,” Report of the 19th Annual a oene of the 
M, Bell, % — Personnel Association (February 20, 1942), Edited by Hugh 

. Bell, p. 15. 

**Crook, Margaret B., “Religion at Smith College,” School and Society 
(March 18, 1944), Vol. 59, No. 1525, p. 208 
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a program shows religion at work, a real, vital part of the college 
life. 


The religious program of the college can, therefore, make the 
following contributions during war-time: 


1. Provide adequate religious guidance through various media 
such as worshipful chapel services, sympathetic counseling, and 
informal discussion groups. 

2. Stimulate constructive thinking and action toward the better- 
ment of the world in which we live, perhaps beginning with campus 
relations, then permeating the community. 

3. Encouraging religious ideals in practical living through ex- 
ample of adult leaders on the campus and student leaders. 


Financial Aid 


According to Lloyd-Jones and Smith there are two schools of 
thought concerning student financial aid. The first point of view is 
that only students who are financially independent should be en- 
couraged to study beyond the high-school level; the second belief is 
that college educations should be made available to all students 
who can profit by that training and that financial aid is an essential 
responsibility of the institution of higher learning.*® Regardless of 
whether we agree with the first or second theory, the fact remains 
that systems of financial aid for the college student have a long his- 
tory, and in recent years have been more carefully studied and de- 
veloped than ever before. ‘In the early history of our colleges and 
universities more emphasis was placed on aiding students accord- 
ing to their scholastic achievement and potentialities. More recent- 
ly, particularly since the depression, programs of loans and part- 
time work have increased the range of aid to students who are not 
necessarily the “top” students in college but who are certainly 
capable of profiting by a college education. 

Before the entrance of the United States into the present war 
there had been some attempt to articulate this phase of the person- 
nel program. At least we can say that college administrations were 
becoming more aware that something should be done in evaluat- 
ing and reorganizing the program of financial aid. This is always 
the first step toward improvement. Although a good deal had been 
done up to that time toward creating better plans for handling the 
separate types of financial aid, nothing much had been accomplish- 
ed in centralizing and co-ordinating the policies and procedures of 
the separate services. We find student A being aided by one or 





**Lloyd-Jones and Smith, op. cit., p. 147. 
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more services to a greater extent than his need required; while 
student B, whose need was far greater than student A, was given 
less help. 


Probably the financial aid services of the college have been less 
affected by the war than some of the other personnel services, such 
as housing for example. Nevertheless one problem which has faced 
the college financial department is the curtailment of the NYA 
program which was eliminated for the duration. This meant that 
some colleges had smaller funds to place in their financial-aid bud- 
gets. Yet there seem to be as many students who need financial 
help today as in pre-war days. This is true in spite of the fact that 
many families have more money than they have had in past years. 
Furthermore those students who have financial problems added to 
their feelings of insecurity caused by war days indicate a need for 
even more wise guidance from personnel officers in the financial 
aid department. Careful diagnosis is needed to ascertain the rela- 
tion between the students’ needs and capacities. Work plans must 
allow for adequate study time and leisure time as well as provide 
for health requirements. This would indicate the need for close 
co-operation between health service, dormitory counselor, employer, 
and financial office. 


In war years the financial aid program can well afford to include 
the following: 


1. Continued programs of loans, grants, and part-time employ- 
ment which insure not only aid for scholarship students but aid 
for those students whose records make them ineligible for scholar- 
ships, who, nevertheless, are of college caliber. 


2. Continued improvement of individual financial services to the 
students, and more attempt to co-ordinate the work of these several 
services. 

3. Closer co-operation between all the personnel services to help 
the students solve their financial problems at the same time mak- 
ing the best adjustments to other areas of their college environ- 
ment. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement 


The term “vocational guidance” was first used in 1908 by Dr. 
Frank Parsons who organized a Vocation Bureau in the Civic Ser- 
vice House in Boston.*® Parsons was the first to organize vocation- 


**Keller, Franklin J., and Viteles, Morris S., Vocational Guidance Throughout 
the World (W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1937), p. 31. 
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al guidance, though of course the essential process involved has 
a much older history. In 1910 a conference held in Boston led to 
the formation of the National Vocational Guidance Association.* 
This association defined vocational guidance as: the process of as- 
sisting the individual to choose an occupation, sineian for it, enter 
upon it, and make progress in it.** 

The employment problems after World War I had affect on the 
mushroom-like growth and development of this aspect of student 
personnel programs in our colleges. Certainly it is true that voca- 
tional guidance has, in the last ten years, sprung into a prominent 
position on the campus, and in most instances it has proved to be 
a valuable service not only to the students, but to the community 
as well. 

The vocational guidance program is more than just counseling 
a student about a life-work. The broader conception of this per- 
sonnel service include six aspects: vocational information service, 
individual study service, counseling service, vocational prepara- 
tion, placement, and follow-up.** Myers adds two additional ser- 
vices: self-inventory service, which involves aiding the student in 
taking inventory of his own interests and abilities; and research.** 

Vocational guidance and placement have been geared to the pres- 
ent emergency probably as much, if not more, than any other per- 
sonnel service. There were in 1942, for example, 67 occupations 
in the army alone about which the vocational guidance counselor 
and placement officers had to be informed.*® Add to this the oc- 
cupations in the other services, the new government positions, 
and the vast number of business and industrial jobs and we find a 
tremendous “new” store of information supplementing the mater- 
ial filed in vocational offices during normal times. In 1942 there 
were 53,000,000 people working excluding the armed services. Of 
this number 4,200,000 were unemployed at the beginning of that 
year.*® Such facts as these must be at the fingertips of those per- 
sonnel officers doing vocational guidance; furthermore, these facts 


“Keller and Viteles, op. cit., p. 32. 
**“Notes taken from a class lecture by Dr. S. A. Hamrin, Professor of Educa- 
tion, pean University. 


**Myers, George E., Principles and vanes of Vocational Guidance (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1941). 

**Tloyd-Jones, Esther D., “Annual Miscting of National Guidance and Per- 
come Association,” School and Society (April 25, 1942), Vol. 55, No. 1426, 
p 

“Spencer, Lyle, “Employment Trends and the College Student,” Report of 
the 19th Annual Meeting of the American College Personnel Association, 
Edited by Hugh M. Bell (February 20, 1942), p. 120. 
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and figures change rapidly and must be kept up-to-date. But the 
wealth of information about available jobs is not the only informa- 
tion the vocational officer must have. The curricula of the colleges 
have been geared to the war effort, and the training available for 
all the new jobs must be known by the placement office also. Voca- 
tional information specifically for women is increasingly important 
since the man-shortage makes it necessary for more women to 
work. This, of course, will affect post-war vocational guidance for 
women too. Perhaps the vocational services of follow-up and re- 
search, particularly the latter, are being somewhat less carefully 
attended to because of the exigencies of the war. Nevertheless, 
they will no doubt become increasingly important phases of voca- 
tional guidance after the war. 


The vocational guidance and placement departments of our col- 
leges can contribute to the war effort in the following ways: 


1. By assembling accurate up-to-date information on war services, 
training programs, and opportunities available in the various forces. 

2. By assembling similar information concerning government and 
civilian jobs. 

3. By continued improvement of study services, tests, etc., to aid 
students. 

4. By careful counseling of students to avoid mistakes that arise 
when war demands influence students to accept jobs for which they 
are not qualified. 


II. THE PLACE OF STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN THE 
FUTURE 


At the beginning of this study my personal belief was that per- 
sonnel services should not be eliminated or reduced during war- 
time, and that some of them might well be increased. Perhaps I 
might clarify this point of view by adding that the same services which 
have been carried on before the war should continue to be carried 
on, but because of the exigencies of the war they should be direct- 
ly geared to the war effort. This gearing-process would, of course, 
mean changes and modifications, and possibly some superficial re- 
ductions or eliminations within the individual services. The pro- 
gram as a whole, however, should be allowed to continue and de- 
velop with the war. 

From the readings available on this subject I feel that my point 
of view is justified. Apparently many colleges are continuing their 
peace-time personnel programs, some in a more modified way to be 
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sure, but personnel services have not been looked upon as an “extra” 
and therefore thrown out of the college. Furthermore, there are 
signs that point to marked growth and development of this aspect 
of education. 

Let us summarize briefly the changes that have taken place in 
wartime college personnel programs: 


1. The war has made us critically examine ourselves. We have 
found some skeletons in our academic closets. We are recognizing 
the value of stimulating more interest in personnel services, en- 
listing the aid of other staff members since personnel staffs have 
been reduced. We are more aware of the efficiency of centralizing 
and co-ordinating devices. 


2. College programs are speeding up. We are getting younger 
students, and graduating them faster. Through the services of ad- 
missions, orientation, educational and vocational guidance, coun- 
seling, and placement we are attempting to give students informa- 
tion which will help them make the most satisfactory adjustments 
possible. Educational and vocational guidance, and placement par- 
ticularly, have modified their programs and services in view of the 
war, and are making an unusual contribution to the national war 
effort. 

‘3. The war has invaded the dormitories and dining halls of our 
colleges. There are problems of morale and menus, but there are 
also encouraging signs of more co-operation on the part of staff and 
students to meet the situation with mature judgment and courage. 
In these areas we are gaining values and strengths that will be far 
more lasting than the war itself. 

4. The social program and extracurricular activities have pro- 
bably “suffered” more than other aspects of college life. Here the 
man-shortage is keenly felt, but here also corresponding gains can 
be seen. We are developing more wholesome attitudes toward re- 
creation, and more opportunities are available for the development 
of leadership in our women students. 

5. The war has been a hard teacher in the area of health. We 
have learned our failures through facts which point to mental and 
physical unpreparedness. We are therefore scrutinizing our health 
service and program so that future college generations will be more 
effectively served. 

6. We are continuing financial aid services with the goal in view 
of constantly improving them and adapting them to current needs. 

7. By virtue of wise, flexible disciplinary measures, and practical 
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moral and ethical lessons taught through our religious programs 
we are attempting to give students a philosophy of life and sense 
of values which will stand the strain of today and tomorrow. Per- 
haps in this area lies the greatest need of today’s college student. In 
this area also, personnel workers are perhaps doing more serious 
thinking and planning than ever before. 


With this picture in view we can see how various personnel ser- 
vices have been modified and related to the needs of the war. But 
we cannot, in the midst of a busy speed-up program, stop to look 
only in one or two directions—the past and present. Tomorrow is 
upon us, and we must be ready for it by laying careful plans today. 
What is in store for the college when the peace is made? What 
problems do we as personnel workers face in the field of higher edu- 
cation? 

Thorpe, of the University of Michigan, states that education in 
the post-war world should assume leadership rather than be an 
easy follower; should seek positive spiritual and social values and 
make them prevail; should take a stand against a materialistic phi- 
losophy of life; should recognize the difference between practical 
and impractical idealism; should teach that the Four Freedoms 
must be earned; should teach right feelings and thinking; should 
promote self-discipline; and should assume some responsibility for 
influences that play on youth.** . 

Dean Williamson of the University of Minnesota points out that 
such problems as the re-absorbing of youth now employed in mili- 
tary services and industry, morale-building, and post-war moral 
exhaustion will tax our ingenuity and counseling techniques to 
the utmost.** 


At a recent University conference seven trends were listed 
which indicate problems that will affect, indirectly at least, the 
college personnel services. These trends are: making provision 
for the return of war veterans who will continue their education; 
liberalizing college entrance requirements; reconsidering and re- 
vising the objectives, curricula, and methods in the liberal arts col- 
lege; improving educational and vocational guidance services; in- 
creasing co-operation between the college and the local communi- 
ty; providing local control over the education or post-war groups; 


“Thorpe, Clarence D., “Education and Post-War Problems,” School and So- 
ciety (March 27, 1943), Vol. 57, No. 1474, pp. 337-341. 

**Williamson, E. G., “The Future Develops Out of the Past,” Report of the 
19th Annual Meeting of the American College Personnel Association, Edited 
by Hugh M. Bell (February 20, 1942), pp. 1-7. 
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and taking account of educational needs of other countries besides 
our own.*® 

Another recent conference on post-war problems suggested the 
following measures: the development of sub-collegiate programs 
for more mature students who have not finished high school; the 
continuation of accelerated programs; the development of part-time 
work and work-education programs, the development of cultural 
and civic interests to balance military training programs and pro- 
vision of exploratory courses and highly individualized counsel- 
ing.*° 

If 33 per cent of our armed forces have not gone beyond elemen- 
tary school level, if only 14 per cent have attended college, and if 
10 per cent of our war veterans will probably return to their form- 
er types of education,’ it is to be assumed that many of the post- 
war measures and problems listed above are not imaginary ones. 
All of these trends and proposed measures indicate that college 
personnel workers have a large assignment after the war. 

We will need a great corps of trained counselors to act as shock- 
absorbers for the returning war veterans. These veterans will need 
help with their religious and moral adjustments, their vocational 
plans, their emotional problems. They will need help in stabilizing 
themselves and refitting themselves into a peace-time pattern. 

We will need well-planned and well-directed social and recrea- 
tional programs to ease tired minds, emotions, and bodies from the 
strain of war. 

We will need careful -co-operative planning on the part of ad- 
missions officers, educational and vocational counselors, and place- 
ment officers to help war veterans obtain their training and find 
suitable vocations when that training is completed. Entrance re- 
quirements will undergo changes and modifications, at the same 
time maintaining certain standards. The orientation program might 
well be made a longer process than it is at present in many schools, 
even continuing throughout the training period. 

We will have to acquire even more understanding of housing and 
disciplinary problems, developing an ever-changing, flexible pvro- 
gram suited to the needs of the students. Extracurricular activities 
will need guidance in redeveloping some activities; outside interests 


“Traxler, Arthur E., “Present Trends in Planning College Programs for 
Postwar Group,” School and Society (April 22, 1944), Vol. 59, No. 1530, pp. 
273-275. 

“Tyler, Tracy F., “Postwar Problems Discussed at a University of Minne- 
sota Conference,” School and Society (February 5, 1944), Vol. 59, No. 1519, 

94 


p. 94. 
“Tyler, Tracy F., op. cit., p. 94. 
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offered in this personnel service may do much toward the adjust- 
ments of some students. 


Surveying all of the personnel services as they put their combined 
shoulders to the wheel, should be a wise administration of the total 
program, co-ordinating and supplementing and integrating all the 
services in behalf of the students. 


Perhaps there are those who find the tremendous task ahead dis- 
couraging; or there may be those who feel that the post-war problem 
is our great opportunity, our proving-ground. 


Unless we who have had the benefit of professional training and ex- 
perience prove to be effective in our handling of the post-war problem, 
then we may expect society, including college students themselves, will 
push us aside and find other types of personnel workers or other types 
of educational workers to handle this type of social revolution. The 
pressure for a solution to these problems, the greater articulateness of 
students and parents and the competition for public favor and support 
from members of social and governmental agencies, will force college 
administrators to deal effectively with this anticipated situation. If we 
cannot do the job, then others will be found to do it.* 


But the author of this statement hastens to add: 


I, for one, believe that we are adequately prepared for the task and that 
we will make an effective contribution to the conservation of useful 
idealisms, realisms, and social and personal values. I believe, moreover, 
that we who have had the benefit of more than two decades of profes- 
sional experience in personnel work will be able to solve the problems 
of the future which I have outlined, or at least make a significant contri- 
bution to a solution. I believe, moreover, that our contributions will be 
such as will strergthen our place in higher education and will increasingiy 
attract able graduate students to secure the necessary professional and 
personal training to make college personnel work a significant part of 
higher education, competing successfully with other social welfare pro- 
fessions for the best talent in each student generation. The foundations 
of personnel work constructed in the two decades since the last war 
wiil prove to be sound for the erection of a significant professional en- 


deavor in the post-war future.‘ 

It is with the optimistic echo of this statement that I should like 
to conclude my study. We have before us one of the greatest chal- 
lenges that has ever been offered to educators. In spite of the dif- 
ficulties and problems that will inevitably arise, I feel confident that 
the job will be done; and that those who, even today, believe that 
personnel work still remains in the stage of a working-hypothesis, 
will recognize that it is a dynamic, vital part of the educational 
process in institutions of higher education. 


**Williamson, E. G., op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
““Williamson, E. G., op. cit., p. 7. 











READING RECOGNITION VOCABULARY TEST 
AS DIAGNOSTIC INSTRUMENT 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
DIXIE M. MARCUM 
Peabody College 


The reading process involves the use of words as symbols of mean- 
ing. Meaning can be realized in various ways, such as through 
pictures, objects, odors, and tones. Nevertheless, in reading, meanings 
_ are associated with language symbols. Since printed symbols are, so 
to speak, the tools by which we stimulate thinking processes, these 
symbols become of particular concern to those interested in facilitating 
the reading act in any sound way. 

There are those who feel that vocabulary lists direct teachers of 
reading toward an unnatural break-down of material used. They in- 
dicate that to deal with words in isolation is contrary to a proper 
emphasis on reading for meaning. The writers are wholly in sympathy 
with the view that meaning is the heart of the matter and that it 
cannot receive too much emphasis. However, since individual words 
are the basis of meaning, vocabulary lists are important. Satisfactory 
methods of teaching, as well as preparation of reading content, depend 
upon their use. This will be touched upon in subsequent paragraphs. 

McKee! has much to say about the theory of social utility. According 
to this theory, material selected for use in the elementary schools 
should be chosen because of: (1) the frequency of use which may be 
expected of it in life situations, (2) the degree to which it is used by 
many people in life situations, and (3) the cruciality of the need for 
it when it is called into use. This analysis of the basis of selection of 
material seems sound for the selection of the words to be taught to 
elementary school children. The words to be taught first and to the 
point of automatic response should be the words which the child will 
need most often, and most crucially. To objectify and clarify the job 
to be done, a list of the most important words for a given level should 
be at hand. 

Since the Child Study Clinic, of Peabody College, is seeking at all 
time the best means of meeting the needs of children having reading 
difficulties, it was felt that an adequate basic recognition vocabulary 
list should be compiled for use with clinical cases. Such a list could 
serve in the following ways: (1) in testing, (2) in teaching, and (3) 
in composing materials for remedial instruction. 





*Paul McKee, Reading and Literature in the Elementary School (Boston, 
Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934), pp. 3-4. 
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Children with reading difficulties who come to the Clinic are tested 
on word recognition power for three purposes. First, from such a test 
a child’s sight vocabulary may be sampled. If he does not automat- 
ically recognize common words which are constantly presented in 
early materials in a variety of combinations, meaning is halted or 
obscured. 

Second, from a test on a vocabulary list the clinician is able to look 
for evidences of reversal tendencies. Many of the common words in- 
cluded in a basic vocabulary list have reasonable reversal possibilities. 
Illustrations of this type of words are: on, no, put, but, was, saw, down, , 
brown. Consistent errors in beginning, middle, or ending elements 
of words also may be discerned. 

The third purpose for which a child may be tested on words in isola- 
tion is to determine his method of word attack. Words in isolation 
have no context to which they are attached. An unfamiliar word thus 
becomes a problem of some method of attack. Spelling out, sounding, 
and breaking words into elements and syllables are methods of word 
recognition that are observable during the test. 

It should be made clear at this point that a test given in the Clinic 
on a recognition vocabulary list is not considered a measure of a 
child’s reading ability level. Standardized and diagnostic reading 
tests are given to determine reading achievement and relative func- 
tional power. 

When the basic vocabulary list is used for teaching purposes it be- 
comes a source of words for quick perception drill. As soon as a few 
words have been mastered they are used in simple but meaningful 
two-word phrases as the basis of further flash exercises. The early 
combination of the words into phrase and then short sentence units 
is important to keep ever before the child the necessity of meaning 
in all reading. However, few phrases or sentences in elementary ma- 
terials will be found which do not include one or more of the words 
from a basic vocabulary list. If success counts for anything, and re- 
search and experience have proved that it does, the confidence built 
up by automatic response to needed words is vital. 

Stimulation of children who have difficulty with reading often 
involves the use of material which has been composed by the teacher 
and/or the child in question. There are two reasons for this. First, 
there is a scarcity of material of low level difficulty which has an 
appeal for boys and girls with interests of a rather mature nature. 
Second, material which deals with personal experience and which 
represents personal effort is often more stimulating to reading problem 
cases. Where antagonism has become attached to the use of books this 
appears to be especially true. The teacher who has to do with the 
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composing of reading materials will find a basic vocabulary list of 
much aid. She will thus have a guide to the words which should be 
given repetition as the thought expressed by the child or by the 
original material is unfolded. 

Vocabulary lists have been compiled in various ways. Among these 
are studies of (1) words which occur frequenfly in written materials 
of children, (2) words which occur frequently in written materials 
of adults, (3) words which occur frequently in printed materials for 
children, (4) words which occur frequently in printed materials for 
adults, (5) words which are common in the spoken language of young 
children, and (6) combinations of some or all of these kinds of studies. 
It can readily be seen that a combined list may be used as a reading 
vocabulary list because of the relationship between understanding as 
evidenced by spoken and written vocabulary and reading. 

Among the better known lists are those of Thorndike,” Gates, Horn,* 
the International Kindergarten Union,® Langston,® Dolch,’ Stone,’ and 
Stone.® One of the latest reading core vocabularies is that compiled 
bv Kyte.” 

The Thorndike list is based on literature and correspondence on the 
adult and child level. The Horn list was taken from the speech of 
children six years of age and under. The International Kindergarten 
Union list is a combination of several studies of the vocabulary of 
pre-school children. Gates’ list presents a combination of Thorndike’s 
and Horn’s lists together with a count of the vocabularies of first 
reeders of the time and children’s literature. The Dolch list includes 
all words except nouns which are common to the International Kinder- 
garten Union list, the Gates list, and a list of the words found most 
frequently in ten primers and ten first readers published between 1922 





*E. L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word Book (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921). 

°A. I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926). 

‘Ernest Horn, “The Commonest Words in the Spoken Vocabulary of Children 
Up To and Including Six Years of Age,” The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, Chap. VII (1925). 

‘Child Study Committee of the International Kindergarten Union, A Study 
of the Vocabulary of Children Before Entering the First Grade (Washington, 
D. C., International Kindergarten Union, 1928). 

"Roderick G. Langston, “A Core Vocabulary for Pre-Primer Reading,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 41:766-773 (June, 1941). 

"E .W. Dolch, “A Basic Sight Vocabulary,” Elementary School Journal, 36: 
456-460 (February, 1936). 

“Clarence R. Stone, “The Vocabularies of Twenty Pre-Primers,” Elementary 
School Journal, 41:423-429 (February, 1941). 

*Clarence R. Stone, Stone’s Graded Vocabulary for Primary Reading (St. 
Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Company, 1941). 

George C. Kyte. “A Core Vocabulary for the Primary Grades,” Elementary 
School Journal, 44: 157-166 (November, 1943). 
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and 1929. Langston compiled a core reading vocabulary for pre-primer 
reading from his own study of the vocabulary of 12 pre-primers pub- 
lished between 1921-40, and two similar vocabulary studies. Stone 
presents the most important words as based on a study of 20 pre- 
primers published between 1931-40. Stone’s graded vocabulary list 
was based on a study of words in 21 pre-primers, 21 primers, 21 first 
readers, 21 second readers, and 21 third readers. Kyte’s list is a com- 
bination of the most important 100 words of the Gates list, the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union list, the Thorndike list, the Horn list, and 
a count of words in current pre-primers. 


This review of the sources of the different vocabulary studies has 
been given in order to give a background for the compilation of the 
basic recognition vocabulary list which has been arranged for use in 
the Child Study Clinic. A long list was not desirable in view of its 
intended use. A representation of the best known lists utilizing the 
various methods of study was thought advisable. A list which did not 
include a sampling of both “carrier” and concept words was regarded 
as inadequate. The latest available studies were considered important 
in making the most practical list possible. 

The number of words finally arrived at was 300. The selection of 
the final list found in Table I involved the analysis of occurrence 
of these words in the Langston, Kyte, Dolch, and Stone lists in the 
light of basis of selection in each case. Where both a word and the 
form of that word which is made by adding an “s” were found, only 
one form was included. The number of words determined by this 
process was 267. Since this list appeared to have comparatively few 
words conveying definite concepts, 33 words symbolizing concepts 
within child experience occurring with the highest frequency in cur- 
rent first and second grade reading materials were added. These 33 
words were secured from a list derived by Marcum" in a study of 
the pre-primers, primers, first readers, and second readers of 15 basal 
reading series that were published between 1935-42. The 300 words 
were checked against the Stone graded vocabulary. Analysis reveals 
a total of 95 verbs, 77 nouns, 58 adjectives, 30 adverbs, 18 prepositions, 
15 pronouns, 6 conjunctions, and 1 interjection. 





“Dixie M. Marcum, “Fundamental Experience Concepts and Primary Basal 
Reading Materials” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1943). 
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a 

about 
after 
again 
airplane 
all 
always 
am 

an 

and 
any 
apple 
are 
around 
as 

ask 

at 

ate 
away 
baby 
ball 
balloon 
barn 
basket 
be 

bear 
because 
bed 
been 
before 
best 
better 
big 
bird 
birthday 
black 
blue 
book 
both 
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Dolch Kyte Langston Stone Marcum Stone 
bow-wow Vv V I-II 
box V III 
boy V V I-II 
bring V III 
brother V Vv 
brown V I-II 
but V V I-II 
buy V iil 
by V I-II 
call V I-II 
came V V I-II 
can \ V V V I-II 
cap V V 
car V Ill 
carry \ IV 
cat V V V I-II 
chicken V IV 
children V I-II 
Christmas V Ill 
city V VI 
clean V Vv 
cold V IV 
come V V V I-II 
could V I-II 
cow V I-II 
cut V IV 
day V I-II 
did V V I-II 
dinner V IV 
do V V Vv I-II 
does V IV 
dog V V V I-II 
doll V V Vv I-II 
done V VI 
don’t V Vv 
down JV JV V I-II 
draw V Ill 
drink V Ill 
duck V III 
eat V I-II 
eight V V 
every V V IIT 
fall V Ill 
far V IV 
farm V Ill 
fast V I-I1 
father V V V I-II 
find V JV V I-II 
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first 
five 
fly 
for 
found 
four 
friend 
from 
full 
fun 
funny 
gave 
get 
girl 
give 
go 
goes 
going 
good 
goodbye 
got 
grandfather 
grandmother 
grass 
green 
grow 
guess 
had 
has 
have 
he 
help 
hen 
her 
here 
him 
his 
hold 
home 
horse 
hot 
house 
how 
hurt 
I 
if 
in 
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Dolch Kyte Langston Stone Marcum Stone 
is V V V V I-II 
it V V V V I-II 
its V IV 
jump Vv Vv Vv I-u 
just V IV 
keep . V IV 
kind V Vv 
kitten V Ill 
know V IV 
laugh V V V I-II 
let V Ill 
letter V IV 
light V IV 
like V V V V I-II 
little V V V V I-II 
live V Ill 
long \ Ill 
look V V V I-It 
made V ‘ I-II 
make Vv V V I-II 
man V V I-IT 
many V IV 
may V V I-II 
me V Vv Vv V I-II 
mew V V I-II 
milk V I-II 
monkey V IV 
morning V I-II 
mother V I-II 
much \ V IV 
must V Ill 
my V Vv Vv V I-II 
myself V VI 
name \ II 
never \ IV 
new V V III 
nice V VI 
no V V V I-II 
not V V V V I-II 
now V V I-II 
of V V I-II 
off V IV 
oh V V I-II 
old V III 
on V V V V I-II 
once Vv Il 
one V V V Vv I-II 


only V IV 
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open 
or 

our 

out 

over 

own 
party 

pet 

pick 

pig 
play 
please 
pony 
pretty 
pull 

put 
rabbit 
ran 

rain 

read 

red 

ride 
right 
round 
run 

said 
Santa Claus 
Saturday 
saw 

say 
school 
see 
seven 
shall 

she 

show 
sing 
sister 

sit 

six 

sleep 
small 
snow 
snowman 
so 

some 
something 
soon 
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Dolch Kyte Langston Stone Marcum Stone 
squirrel V IV 
start V V 
stop V I-II 
store V IV 
story V III 
street V III 
sun V III 
surprise V IV 
table V IV 
take Vv I-II 
tell \ IV 
ten V IV 
thank V I-II 
that Vv V \ I-II 
the V V V V I-II 
their \ IV 
them \ V I-II 
then \ V V I-II 
there \ V I-II 
these V V 
they \ Vv V V I-II 
think \ IV 
this \ V V I-II 
those V VI 
three V I-II 
time V III 
to V V V V I-II 
today \ IV 
together \ V 
too V V V V I-II 
toys V IV 
train V V Ill 
tree V I-II 
try V V 
two \ V I-II 
under V I-II 
up V V V V I-II 
upon V V 
us V I-II 
use V VI 
very V V I-II 
walk V I-II 
want V Vv V I-II 
warm V IV 
was V V Vv V I-II 
wash V IV 
water V I-II 


we V V V V I-II 
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well 


V Vv 
went V V V V I-II 
were V V . Lf | 
what V V JV I-II 
when V V III 
where V V V I-II 
which V IV 
white V V I-II 
who V V V I-II 
why V IV 
will V V V V I-II 
wish V IV 
with V V V V I-II 
work V IV 
would V IV 
write V VI 
yard V IV 
yellow V I-II 
yes V V V I-II 
you V V V V I-11 
your V I-II 


The reading recognition vocabulary list makes possible a careful 
analysis of difficulties of reading problem cases on a ratio basis with 
the responses of children of normal and superior reading ability at the 
different grade levels. 

In this paper the background of vocabulary studies in recent years 
has been briefly presented. An exposition of the need for a recognition 
vocabulary list for use in clinical diagnosis of specific deficiencies of 
cases in the Child Study Clinic, of Peabody College, has been indicated. 
The manner in which the Leavell-Marcum list was compiled has been 
explained. The vocabulary as it now stands has been listed. Further 
use of the list and interpretation of results should lead to frequency 
listing of types of errors made by severely retarded readers 








DEVELOPING VISUAL EFFICIENCY 


LOUISE FARWELL DAVIS, Director of 
Research and Guidance 
National College of Education 
Evanston, Illinois 


Those of us who have experienced many years of so-called book- 
learning, realize that our eyes have been real assets provided we have 
encountered no particular visual difficulties. Many hours, of neces- 
sity, have been spent in reading professional literature well enough 
to take comprehensive notes. Some of us have had poorer work habits 
than others. We have not been able to concentrate on near work as 
long as our desk neighbor. Others of us have not retained as much 
of the content as classmates. We have possibly interpreted the printed 
page less accurately. Still others of us may have maintained a slow 
rate while reading. Studying might have been boresome at times 
but we accomplished tasks set for us in spite of lack of interest. All 
in all most of us assumed that our eyes had been assets. We now 
wonder how much better we might have learned had the opportunity 
to develop efficient visual skills been ours. 

Consider for a moment how little most of us know about our eyes. 
Colleges and universities vary in the amount of informative material 
which is given to students concerning our visual mechanisms. At best 
the amount of instruction is too limited. The coordination between 
our eyes and brain might have been far more productive had there 
been the knowledge we now know about visual skills, and the act 
of perceiving. 

Haven’t we countless problems to solve in our American education 
so that our school product will be increasingly better? Why is it that 
research experts find that adults not only read very little but what 
they read is of poor quality? Why are we classified by some countries 
as a textbook nation as far as our schools are concerned? Do we insist 
on so much reading that when pupils graduate they have no desire 
to read? Doesn’t it behoove educators to continue to make surveys, 
organize and conduct research to determine wherein our policies are 
right and wherein they are wrong? Will it be Utopia when there would 
be governmental expenditures of sufficient amounts to pay salaries 
which would appeal to adults with excellent cultural backgrounds, 
with well trained minds; people with vision, with staunch moral qual- 
ities, possessing courage and a will to see that the best is none too 
good for our children and youth? Are we as school people, for in- 
stance, unwittingly ruining children’s eyes so that activities required 
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ot aviators, which might later be of vital interest to them, will be 
a closed door to them? How much of the research data, already com- 
piled in this field, is known by the average or even better than average 
teacher? 

These problems and questions have repeatedly come to the minds 
of many who have studied visual habits of children. There has been 
an Orthoptic Department in connection with our Guidance Labora- 
tory at National College of Education in Evanston, Illinois for over 
six years. A well trained orthoptist has been present from nine o’clock 
to five every school day. With the help of an assistant she has either 
tested eyes, using tests for visual skills at both far and near points, or 
conducted visual training as suggested by test findings. Detailed 
observations have repeatedly been made on the visual patterns of 
individuals as they study, respond to a test and react on the play- 
ground. The child is watched for body posture, for successes and 
failures in playing ball, soccer, etc. Interested teachers have added 
excellent details to these observations. 

What has been the general trend of our findings? These data! 
were presented to a group of pediatricians, opthalmologists and fac- 
ulty members who had been invited to a conference at the College 
in the spring of 1940, by staff members in the Guidance Laboratory. 
By way of summarizing we found in the particular group included 
in this study that: 


a. Of the forty-two five and six-year olds, 7.3% wore glasses; 24.4% 
of the forty-one seven, eight and nine-year olds; 21.4% of the 
thirty-seven ten to fourteen-year old group, but 86.1% of the 
forty college women! 


b. Many of the young children were found to have low or unequal 
visual acuity, little depth of vision, inadequate fusion of images 
at the near point, a slow recovery to a single image in the duction 
test and a very poor pursuit fixation as seen when they attempted 
to follow a slowly moving light with their eyes. 

c. Even many of the college women had similar difficulties, adding 
also an inability to change their focus readily. 


After visual training, over an average period of time of nine months 
and with an average of thirteen training periods, decided improve- 
ment in subsequent examinations was found. We discovered less sup- 
pression of vision, especially in the right eye; fewer cases failed the 
near point fusion test; the duction ratio was better; the individuals 





*Nugent, Oscar B., M.D. and Ig, Vivienne, “Newer Developments in Orthop- 
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were able to change focus more readily and furthermore they were 
far more skillful when following a slowly moving light. Many children 
and college women reported more visual comfort and longer periods 
of study with better concentration. 


Since making our report in 1940 we have added quite considerably 
to our series of visual tests incorporating into the battery six or seven 
so-called near point checks. We want to know (1) at what distance 
from the eyes print will blur, (2) if the child over-converges when 
forced to follow continually a target which moves his eyes more and 
more closely toward his nose, or (3) how well he can shift his focus, 
etc. We have discovered as others have, that many children and 
college students respond very poorly to these near point tasks. We 
often predict that unless’ some visual training is given, the child’s 
future visual skills will be definitely impaired. 


You might be interested in knowing that in 1942 the Guidance 
Laboratory staff was asked to test twenty-five of the failing freshman 
students at a nearby high school. Eleven of these students responded 
very poorly at these near point tests although in most instances these 
pupils remained farsighted; visual training was suggested for six be- 
fore any definite conclusions could be made; one was a squint case 
and seven were in real need of glasses to be used only when reading. 

Our Guidance Laboratory lends plus lenses of varying amounts 
from a plus twenty-five to a one, so that children may gradually accept 
and be comfortable with increasing amounts of lens power before 
they finally have their own personal glasses. The family eye specialist 
often examines the child at the beginning and after his initial wearing 
of glasses. At all times we cooperate with the eye specialist in regard 
to these children. Since a few authorities have recommended a plus 
twenty-five or a plus fifty lens for children as young as six? we have 
for some children followed their findings. In other cases ideas of local 
eye specialists have been used. We definitely feel that the wearing 
of an “achievement” or “theropeudic” lens while doing close work is 
a preventive measure maintaining far vision for the individual. In 
fact, even some college students in their verbalization after wearing 
a plus lens have informed us of their added physical comfort, their 
ability to concentrate longer, their reduction of headaches and added 
speed in reading along with better comprehension. Since children 
do not verbalize readily we rely, as has been stated before, on our 
observations of them. A good list of “Symptoms of Vision Difficulties” 





*Berner, George, M.D. and Berner, Dorothy, “Reading Difficulties in Chil- 
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can be found in* “Education and Health of the Partially Seeing Child” 
by Winifred Hathaway. 

We keep running accounts of all our testing and training periods 
so that we have a wealth of material over a period of a few years. 

Helen M. Robinson’s recent thesis for her doctorate* at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago was entitled, “An Investigation Into The Causes of 
Severe Reading Retardation.” The thirty children included in her 
study saw the following specialists—a social worker, psychologist, 
pediatrician, neurologist, ophthalmologist, speech correctionist, oto- 
laryngologist, endocrinologist, psychiatrist and reading specialist. 
These quotations of Dr. Robinson’s are pertinent here. “Visual diffi- 
culties which previously have been the center of much controversy 
were proved to be responsible for reading failure in a significant 
percentage of the cases in this study. Binocular incoordinations were 
found more frequently than any other tyre of visual anomoly, and 
orthoptic treatment to correct these difficulties was shown to be highly 
beneficial.” At another section Dr. Robinson stated, “The orthoptic 
training promotes reading growth and prolonged attention at the 
reading distance.” It was also found that, “Maladjusted homes or 
poor interfamily relationships were found to be contributing causes 
in 54.5% of the cases studied.” 

It might be asked at this point, “How does an orthoptist develop 
more efficient visual functioning?” If the child is suppressing vision, 
monocular stimulation is given, planned for varying speeds in reaction 
time and using different targets for variety. Occlusion of the good 
eve while a child rides in a car is often suggested to parents. Blocking 
off the good eye while the child (if old enough) attends a movie is 
also good. Visual training at distance precedes training at the near 
point; large targets are used before small ones; simplified pictures for 
detailed observations are selected before those containing many de- 
tails; a very fast motion of the light is given for the child to follow 
before a slow motion. Children are given tasks to do, such as find- 
ing numbers or designs scattered around in stereoscopic pictures 
starting out at a slow speed and gradually increasing this speed to 
rapid fixations. 

In training children to see clearly first at distance and then at the 
reading point, the orthoptist starts with small amounts of lens handi- 
caps, gradually increasing the lens power used as the blurred image 
clears and as the child adjusts more readily to shifts in distances. 





‘Hathaway, Winifred, “Education and Health of the Partially Seeing Child”, 
Columbia University Press, 1943, pp. 178-179. 

‘Robinson, Helen M., “An Investigation Into The Causes of Severe Reading 
Retardation,” Doctor’s Thesis, University of Chicago, June 1944 (Unpublished). 
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Children vary, naturally, in their reactions to this training. Some are 
enthusiastic. Others are bored as they are with other activities. Some 
are persistent in their endeavors even though not much improvement 
is seen for awhile. The reading specialist cooperates by giving prism 
training® to those children, who as they read from the metronoscope, 
cannot regain a single image quickly and clearly when temporarily 
forced to see double. Monocular training with the prisms precedes 
binocular. The prisms when turned out force the eyes in and vice 
versa. Records are taken daily of the exact spot where the child sees 
double. That point is not reached during the training but usually with 
each training period the child takes more and more prism power until 
the prisms are set at twenty diopters in front of each eye for adduction 
training and five diopters in front of each eye for training in abduc- 
tion. We always use bases-in at the last before returning to zero. The 
child thus makes his adjustment visually before he leaves the instru- 
ment. Reading for accurate comprehension and for increased speed 
attends this prism training. In fact, more emphasis is placed on the 
child’s reading record than on the prism power accepted. 

The reading specialist knows, as a rule, the hand, foot, eye and ear 
the child prefers and if there is any doubt of the agreement in domi- 
nance of his skilled hand, foot and eye. (We have not perfected our 
tests of discrimination in hearing different sounds in words for ear 
skill.) If the child showed poor binocular coordinations during read- 
ing tests, reading one sheet of the Gray Oral Reading Check Tests 
first with the preferred eye, the second sheet with the non-preferred 
eye, the third with both eyes and the fourth and fifth sheets read with 
the first procedure reversed, we generally occlude during training the 
eye not in accordance with his dominant side. This method seems 
to develop the nerves of the used eye with the brain centers which 
function during reading and speeds up the training, especially if the 
child reads more accurately monocularly. 

Occasionally we find a child who is writing with the hand not in 
accordance with our test findings. As a rule this child makes the ad- 
justment to using the other hand more easily if we block off the eye 
not in accordance with the side we have found him to be more skilled. 
A child’s foot skill is probably more indicative of his innate dominance 
or sidedness than his hand skill. Learning is stepped up quite con- 
siderably after a child who has used a hand not on his dominant side 
and willingly changes to the other. 

The reading specialist uses the stereopticon with the flash meter 
to increase speed and accuracy of visual perception and to increase 
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the amount seen at each flash of the instrument. We have been told 
by Dr. Samuel Renshaw*® at Ohio State University that if digits are 
used for tachistoscopic training that more improvement takes place 
in less time than if words were used or nonsense letters. Zeros are not 
included. Records of successful memory of digits are carefully kept 
and graphs made so that an individual child may see his growth in 
the number of digits seen. Exposure time is also reduced. Forcing 
to greater and greater achievement is necessary. Errors are analyzed 
to change any particular techniques which might be at fault. Few 
digits are used at first. When a child is accurate with five digits shown 
for one twenty-fifth of a second it has been found by Renshaw that 
he has a better chance of learning to read. 

For the child who does not seem to remember words, see details in 
the shape of the word, understand sound unit combinations, the long 
exposure method with the flash meter is often used so that the child 
may obtain an after image. The stimulus he sees on the screen is 
bright because we write with India ink on glass slides or with Tem- 
pora paint. A rectangular cut in a cardboard outlines the word, 
making the light from the bulb used more concentrated. Children 
learn control of eye movements by staring at the word-stimulus as 
exposed on the screen and by continuing to stare after the stimulus 
is gone. The after image appears on the screen in complementary 
colors. With continued experience in obtaining an after image one is 
successful with longer and longer words or more digits. 

The reading specialist also has evidence from tests of the type of 
reading error or errors the child is making. If the child is left handed 
and left eyed, he must learn to use his eyes when reading or spelling 
from left to right as well as his hand when writing in this same direc- 
tion. Nature will want him to travel with both eye and hand in the 
opposite direction, that is, from right to left. Visual efficiency for him 
begins with this correct left to right direction. Otherwise he is a mirror 
reader. As another aid to this child he is asked to hold his book op- 
posite his left shoulder so that the habit of looking well to the left first 
is emphasized. He would prefer holding his book opposite his right 
shoulder. The teacher should sit at his left, also. 

Many techniques to reduce repetitions must be used with this child. 
Dr. Marion Monroe has included suggestions in her book,’ “Children 
Who Cannot Read.” 

The inaccurate reader is usually the farsighted child who may have 





“Renshaw, Samuel, “Psychological Optics.” Released thr-ugh Optometric 
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developed incorrect visual skills for close work. As a rule he is given 
books printed for sight saving classes after considerable board work 
and chart reading is done. Content is paramount in importance but he 
is also trained to observe words and phrases much more carefully than 
he ever has before. Consecutive lessons in phonetics combined with 
kinaesthetic training are important. This child must become more ob- 
servant of details. It is necessary to slow him down in his reading 
rate and to check him for accuracy while reading. If meaning is con- 
sidered the most important aspect of reading, a child will soon cease 
calling they-there, look-took, when-then, etc. Reading in itself can be 
one of the best visual exercises provided the response to the print 
is accurate. 

A photographic record of the movement of the eyes as one reads 
reveals the speed of one’s reading, the number of fixations or eye stops, 
one’s habit of shifting to the next line of print as well as the coordi- 
nated movements of the two eyes as they react to the reading process. 
The reading specialist as well as the ophthalmologist obtains many 
findings from this type of record. The efficiency of the reader can 
certainly be improved with the variety of techniques known today. 
A slow reader ordinarily wastes much time in overconverging his eyes 
when shifting to the next line of print. He very frequently looks to the 
extreme left rather than within the margin and often repeats because 
he did not make fine enough adjustments at the beginning of the line 
to comprehend the meaning. 

He makes too many fixations and is not accustomed to seeing a nor- 
mal amount of letters and spaces at one fixation which for adults is one 
and a half words, or its equivalent. Reading from a metronoscope is 
valuable because the instructor can see eye movements very readily 
and can aid in correcting inefficient methods while using eyes. 

This discussion has not included the cross-eyed person (strabismus) 
because this pattern of visual inefficiency would require a discussion 
in and of itself. However, one case of a sixteen-year old boy who re- 
cently came into our Guidance Laboratory is an interesting example. 
He was operated on for a fifty-six degree convergent strabismus in 1937 
and was asked by the ophthalmologist to cover his left eye, the good 
eye, during the day to force the right eye into use. At that time the 
vision in the right eye was 20/200 and in the left 20/20. In other words 
little vision was apparent in the right eye. This boy is right handed 
and right footed, has a normal mind although his vocabulary develop- 
ment is not as satisfactory as we should expect. His academic record 
is good except for reading vocabulary and spelling but not good enough 
to warrant college recommendations. He has in the past been too 
ambitious to earn money, using his energies in that direction rather 
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than in study. It is a hard, gruelling task for this boy to study, for he 
tires very easily. 

During some recent testing when this boy was asked to read a first 
grade roll in the metronoscope with his left eye blocked, he first saw 
only pictures, then as the roll continued initial letters of the word 
accompanying the picture were seen. When the pictures were later 
blocked off he actually read five words of varying lengths. We feel that 
the right eye has not been sufficiently used in the past but that its 
vision can still be redeemed or rehabilitated by having tachistoscopic 
training and reading for short periods of time from the metronoscope. 
Later orthoptic exercises will be given plus prism training to develop 
binocular coordination, but for a considerable time monocular training 
only is prescribed with continually longer periods for the right eye. 
When this boy experiences seeing double we know that training for 
binocular coordination is in line. The process is slow and discouraging 
but since others have succeeded we feel he can likewise. The ophthal- 
mologist reports no organic difficulties in the retina of the right eye. 

This discussion we trust has shown you somewhat of the compre- 
hensiveness of this subject. The war has presented untold opportuni- 
ties to help young men see better at night by adding vitamin A to their 
diet, to reduce color blindness or poor color discrimination by even 
larger doses of vitamin A. Former poor patterns of seeing have been 
changed through monocular seeing as a temporary process, forcing one 
eye at a time to see to its fullest extent. Apparently we get phlegmatic 
in our use of eyes and use only a portion of the native power. Industry, 
too, is making excellent progress by financing comprehensive studies 
of the use of employees’ eyes in close industrial jobs at ten inches, 
thirteen inches, etc. Some of this research is being conducted at Purdue 
University® and will be available in more detail after the war. 

What can you as parents and teachers do? Observe your child when 
he uses his eyes at close work. Does he hold his head at a queer angle, 
are his eyes placed five or six inches from the book? When looking 
at a distance does he frown or squint? Does light bother his eyes? Does 
he complain of headaches after attending a movie or after reading? 
If you ask him to examine details in a picture held about thirteen 
inches from his eyes before looking out a window to some distant detail 
and then back to the picture, can he see clearly either at the near point 
or at a distance? If you move a light left to right, up, down, etc., as 
far as one could see to the side without moving one’s head, can your 
child follow well or do his eyes jerk, drop or flounder around? Does he 
follow the light better in one direction than the other? Do you have 
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stereographs in your nearby library? These pictures are not only in- 
structive but are excellent for visual training, in looking for details. 
How often do you take your child for a visual examination? Does the 
eye specialist note any differences in the two eyes? How well does your 
child respond to tests with the test target about thirteen inches from 
his eyes? Does the teacher obtain information from the testing? 

The future holds much to be discovered in this field. Money for re- 
search is definitely needed. 
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“INWARD RIPENESS” AS UNDERSTOOD BY 
JOHN MILTON 


LEONIDAS W. CRAWFORD 
Peabody College 


At an early age John Milton entertained a lofty ambition, namely, 

to write something which the world would not willingly let die. This 
ambition, it appears, was not realized until in his latter years Milton 
wrote the Epic, Paradise Lost. Perhaps even this Epic, “generally ac- 
cepted by critics as the greatest single poem in our literature,” did not 
wholly measure up to Milton’s ideal. At least he did not seem to an- 
ticipate a wide reading thereof, for in Book VII he pleads with his 
Muse, “still govern thou my Song, Urania, and fit audience find, 
though few.” 
Even when completed there seemed to be uncertainty in Milton’s 
mind for when the poem was read by Thomas Ellwood, Milton asked 
how “T liked it and what I thought of it.” Ellwood “modestly but free- 
ly told him; and after some further discourse about it I pleasantly 
said to him, ‘Thou hast said much here of Paradise Lost, but what 
hast thou to say of Paradise Found?’ He made me no answer, but sat 
some time in a muse; then broke off that discourse anc fell upon an- 
other subject.” In 1671, apparently four years later, Paradise Re- 
gained appeared. 

Whether Milton realized his earlier ambition in Paradise Lost may 
not be wholly clear. If he did not there appears to be, from Milton’s 
point of view, justifiable reasons. Among these reasons doubtless 
should be included his conviction of the necessity of thorough prepa- 
ration and discipline before a desire so exalted could be realized. In 
his Apology For Smectymnuus this conviction found expression: “And 
long it was not after, when I was confirmed in this opinion, that he 
who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things, ought himself to be a true poem; that is, a composi- 
tion and pattern of the best and honorable things; not presuming to 
sing high praises of heroic men, or famous cities, unless he have in 
himself the experience and the practice of all that is praiseworthy.” 
Again the conviction was verbalized by Milton in his belief that “by 
labor and intense study, which I take to be my portion in this life, 
joined with the strong propensity of nature, 1 might perhaps leave 
something so written to aftertimes, as they should not willingly let 
it die.” 4 
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Assuming that Paradise Lost was this “something,” what is herein- 
after written has as its purpose to cite lines from his shorter poems 
which tend to emphasize Milton’s conviction of the necessity for thor- 
ough preparation and discipline. Citations will be in accordance with 
Miltonian spelling, punctuation and italicization in Milton’s Complete 
Poems, edited by Patterson. 

An example of Milton’s recognition of thorough preparation is evi- 
denced in Sonnet VII written when he was twenty-three years of age. 
The opening lines read like a confession or an apology: 


“How soon hath Thime, the suttle theef of youth, 
Stoln on his wing my three and twentith yeer! 
My hasting dayes flie on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th.” 


Such a confession, certainly an apology, takes on added significance 
when it is recalled that Milton at fifteen paraphrased Psalm CXIV 
and CXXXVI; Anno Aetatis 17, wrote the elegy, On The Death Of A 
Fair Infant Dying Of A Cough; Anno Aetatis 19, At A Vacation Exer- 
cise In The Colledge, part Latin, part English in which Exercise are 
the prophetic lines 


“IT have some naked thoughts that rove about 
And loudly knock to have their passage out.” 


At twenty-one appeared the ode which “approaches the high water 
mark of lyric poetry in England,” namely, On The Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity. The fact that Milton did not regard these and other poems 
as “bud or blossom” is suggestive of modesty on the one hand, and on 
the other evidence that “inward ripeness doth much less appear.” In 
the octave of this sonnet, however, “inward ripeness” is anticipated 
(the antecedent of “it” is taken to be inward ripeness): 


“Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow 
It shall be still in strictest measure eev’n, 
To that same lot, however mean, or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heav’n; 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great task Masters eye.” 


An additional anticipation of inward ripeness is suggested in the open- 
ing lines of the Latin poem Ad Patrem written in his twenty-fourth 
year (Cowper’s translation): 
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“Oh, that Pieria’s spring would thro’ my breast 
Pour its inspiring influence, and rush 

No rill, but rather an o’erflowing flood! 

That, for my venerable father’s sake, 

All meaner themes renounced, my muse, on wings 
Of duty borne, might reach a loftier strain.” 


The fact that the young poet did not regard these and other poems as 
a “bud or blossom,” to say nothing of fruit, is an example of modesty 
par excellence as well as evidence of a conviction that his mind and 


heart had not undergone cultivation worthy of the maturer fruitage 
desired. 


Accordingly Milton refused 


“To sport with Amaryllis in the shade 
Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair.” 


He chose rather 


“To scorn delights and live laborious dayes,” 
“And strictly meditate the thankless muse.” 


As a result, between the years 1631 and 1637 L’Allegro, Il Penseroso 
and Comus were written, poems which “are among the most exquisite 
and most perfectly finished in our language . . . known and loved 
wherever English is spoken.” An example of the appreciation of one 
of these poems by a contemporary is available for when Sir Henry 
Wootton in April, 1638, received from Milton a copy of Comus, he ac- 
knowledged immediately the receipt of this “dainty peece of enter- 
tainment,” adding “I must plainly confess to have seen yet nothing 
parallel in our language.” Even in writing these poems, poems which 
according to Trent are “perhaps the best known and most heartily ad- 
mired of all Milton’s compositions,” Milton did not yet feel he had 
written the poem or poems which the world would not willingly let 
die. Hence, Milton determined to refrain from further writing until 
confidence in his ability so justified. Such a determination the open- 
ing lines of Lycidas strikingly illustrate: 


“Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more 
Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never-sear, 

I come to pluck your Berries harsh and crude, 
And with fore’d fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
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Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due; 
For Lycidas is dead.” 


Lycidas was Edward King drowned in the Irish Sea in 1637. This loss 
of King, 
“dead ere his prime 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer,” 


appears fortunate for Literature for King’s untimely death led Milton 
with “forced fingers rude” to shatter his “leaves before the mellowing 
year,” thereby paying tribute to King in a poem about which Trent 
wrote, “I have little hesitation in pronouncing this to be the noblest 
elegy in any language.” Even so Milton did not seem to regard Ly- 
cidas a poem in which he had realized his ambition. In fact, in the 
concluding lines of this poem, Milton’s modesty and also the realiza- 
tion of his immaturity as “berries harsh and crude” find expression in 
the revealing words, “Thus sang the uncouth Swain.” Hence, in the 
same poem Milton determined “tomorrow to fresh Woods, and Pas- 
tures new” for travel and study abroad and for further preparation 
for the realization of his desire. 

His travels, however, were soon interrupted. On his way from Italy 
to Greece news of the break between the king and parliament came 
to Milton. Immediately this conscientious and high-minded person- 
ality gave up his travels and literary ambitions to return to England 
“for,” he said, “I thought it base to be traveling at my ease for intel- 
lectual culture while my fellow countrymen at home were fighting 
for liberty.” 

Arriving in England Milton for eighteen years fought vigorously 
with volleys of prose unparalleled for vigor of argument, strength of 
conviction and terseness of logical reasoning. “In all our literature 
there is nothing more worthy of the Puritan spirit than this laying 
aside of personal ambitions in order to join in the struggle for human 
liberty.” So painstaking and arduous was his warfare with his pen 
for freedom that total blindness developed in 1652 in Milton’s forty- 
third year. And yet his ambition had not been achieved. Despite a 
handicap so severe Milton, in his Sonnet to Cyriack Skinner, did not 
complain, rather 

“I argue not 
Against heavns hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” 
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On the other hand in his Sonnet on his Blindness one feels profound- 
ly Milton’s realization of an ideal yet unattained, an ambition unreal- 
ized. These are his poignant words in thinking of “that one Talent 
which is death to hide”: 


“When I consider how my light is spent 
E’re half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one Talent which is death to hide, 
Lodg’d with me useless, though my Soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, least he returning chide.” 


Blindness, however, did not long deter his desire for 
“patience to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 

Either man’s work or his own gifts, who best 

Bear his milde yoak, they serve him best, his State 
Is Kingly. Thousands at his bidding speed 

And post o’re land and Ocean without rest: 

They also serve who only stand and waite.” 


Standing at attention and waiting, Milton’s “bidding” came to his 
sensitive inner ears. Dictation began. In 1667, one year less than three- 
score, the poem which the world will not let die appeared. 
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Arts 


LEMASTER, CLARENCE ALLEN. Air- 
craft Sheet Metal Work. American 
Technical Society, c1944. 387p. $3.75. 


A general over-all reference book for air- 
craft students. So much valuable informa- 
tion is included in this book that it should 
be ready reference to all metal workers. 
It is almost an encyclopedia, or handbook 
very well done. 


LESCAZE, WILLIAM. On Being An 
Architect. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1942. 
287p. $3.00. 


This is a plea on behalf of all architects, 
first to the layman, seeking to make him 
aware of architectural styles, particularly 
the ‘“‘modern,” of the influence of architec- 
ture on everyday life, and of the part 
the layman himself plays in the archi- 
tectural world; second to the beginning 
student, urging him to follow his deepest 
convictions, informing him of the best 
type of training, suggesting helpful read- 
ings, advising him of the relationships and 
responsibilities of the architect, and warn- 
ing him of the many difficulties to be met 
before he has an office of his own; and 
third to fellow architects, calling to their 
attention the inherent needs of the pres- 
ent crisis, and the consequent necessity 
of planning for the future. The book is 
written informally and humorously and 
yet in such an earnest manner that it is 


of equal interest to the layman, the stu- 
dent, and the architect. 

PicKEN, Mary Brooks. Mending 
Made Easy. Harper and Brothers, 
c1943. 182p. $3.00. 

This is a comprehensive, well-illustrated 


book, written in a manner easily under- 
stood. Many useful helps are given which 
should make it “easy” to repair the ward- 
robe and also to make the old appear new. 
The routine repair work is made more in- 
teresting and one’s ingenuity in renova- 
tion is challenged. 


PoPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE. 
Forty Power Tools You Can Make. 
Popular Mechanics Press, c1941. 96p. 
$1.25. 


Ninety-six pages chucked full of ideas 
for the “I wish I had” man. Building power 
tools takes a great deal of skill as well as 
initiative. This book gives excellent ex- 
amples of tools that every home or school 
shop can afford to have. 


WILLOUGHBY, GEORGE A. AND LAp- 
FINEN, Matt. Elements of Shop Draw- 
ing. Bruce Publishing Co., c1943. 
40p. 36c. 


A dictionary of methods and terms used 
in drafting, designed to help the student 
to understand shop drawings. The expla- 
nation by word and illustration is very 
well done and should serve as a laboratory 
key or reference for every drafting class. 


Children’s Literature 
ALLEN, ADAM. New Broome Ex- 


periment. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944. 
251p. $2.00. 


A country boy, some city boys, a girl, 
some progressive farmers and some not 
so progressive, are the ingredients of a 
story of farm life suitable for children of 
junior high school age. 


AVERILL, ESTHER. The Adventures 
of Jack Ninepins. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 01944. 64p. $1.75. 

Little Jack Ninepins quarreled with 
Bunny Rabbit, and rolled out of his box. 
Thanks to the gull, the porpoises, the 
sword fish, the whale, and most of all to 
Marie, he found his mistress, Charlotte in 
Paris, and came back safely with her to 
his brothers in New York. A well told 
and well illustrated story. 


Big Book of Halloween Entertain- 
ments. Beckley-Cardey Co., c1944. 
243p. $1.50. 


The gay spirit of Halloween is reflected in 
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the plays, poems and specialty numbers in 
this collection suitable for children in dif- 
ferent age groups. A Halloween program 
might be put on from materials in this 
collection where the children are not to do 
creative work for their program. 


Bropuy, JOHN. Target Island. Har- 
per and Brothers, c1944. 184p. $2.00. 


A story of Malta during the dark days 
of its isolation and bombardment. This 
story is built about three fighter pilots 
and their friends. It gives real understand- 
ing of how people live and think in the 
prolonged stress of danger, maintaining a 
life that includes love and morality. 


CoRMACK, MARIBELLE. Road _ to 
Downunder. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., c1944. 301p. $2.50. 


A vivid portrayal of life in Australi. 
“the land down under.” This is a story 
of the exciting experiences of a girl and 
her family who migrated to Australia in 
the 1840's and her tender romance with 
a dashing young* Australian. 


DatcietsnH, Auice. The Silver Pen- 
cil. Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1944. 
235p. $2.50. 


This story of the growing up of Janet 
Laidlaw shows understanding of personality 
development and ability to help the reader 
to a like understanding. The story moves 
from Trinidad, to England, to America. 
The silver pencil given to the little girl is 
the continuing influence and eventual tool 
for the writing of Janet’s book. High 
school and junior college level. 


Dean, GRAHAM M. Riders of The 
Gabilans. Viking Press, c1944. 191p. 
$2.00. 


Cowboys and modern cattle-rustlers in 
high-powered trucks make a thrilling story. 
It is written and illustrated by men who 
know the country and the men. There is 
a sprinkling of the tall tales for which 
the cattle country is famous. 


DExTFR, EARLE F. This Is The In- 


dian. Friendship Press, c1944. 24p. 
25c. 

Good supplementary material for upper 
grade teachers working on Indian units 


or race relations. 


GruBerRT, Paut T. Egbert. Harper 
and Brothers, c1944. 103p. $1.50. 


Egbert is a little boy who has the most 
marvelous adventures, with white elephants, 
mastodons, and owl eggs. Sometimes his 
father is quite vexed. A surprising book 
for folks who like surprises. 


Horserc, RutH LANGrorp. Michael 
and The Captain. Thomas Y. Crowell 
and Co., c1944. 114p. $2.00. 


A story that makes Eastern Europe of 
the 16th century very real. Michael, a 
Serbian boy leaves home to avoid being 
taken as a Janizary trooper. He is cap- 
tured along with Captain John Smith. After 
a series of adventures he and the Captain 
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return to Michael’s home, where Captain 
leaves Michael and starts on his journey 
to England and the new world. 


JUDSON, CLARA INGRAM. They Came 
From Scotland. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., c1944. 198p. $2.00. 


A plain story of the luck and misfortune 
of young Bruce MacGregor in the new 
world. The story takes place about 1838. 


KEATING, MARGARET. Sue and Mick- 
ey. Lyons and Carnahan, c1944. 48p. 
40c. 


A picture book, mostly in color, to be 
used in developing reading readiness. There 
are three pages of excellent suggestions 
for teachers as to possible ways to use 
the pictures on each page. 


Lonc, Laura. Fuss ‘n’ Feathers. 
Longmans, Green and Co., ¢c1944. 
229p. $2.25. 


Learning history can be done in no bet- 
ter way than by following the adventures 
of some dynamic personality like old Fuss 
‘n’ Feathers, who is Winfield T. Scott. 
This volume covers the neglected but fas- 
cinating period between “76” and the “six- 
ties.” 


McCRACKEN, RUSSELL. 
Elephant. Rand McNally and Co., 
c1944. 28p. $1.00. 

The delightfully absurd adventures of 
little Eddie Elephant trying to be elegant. 
The illustrations are charmingly hilarious, 


and there is a set of stiff card-board cut- 
outs. Children love it. 


McNEER, Max. The Story of Cali- 


The Elegant 


fornia. Harper and Brothers, c1944. 
unp. $1.50. 

Interesting incidents from the _ stirring 
history of this stirring state. The illustra- 


tions are delightful, the information is au- 
thentic, and the interest is sustained. About 
fourth grade level. 


Oups, HELEN Drent. Jill Movie 
Maker. Julian Messner, Inc., c1944. 
255p. $2.00. 


Young people having photography as a 
hobby will find this book especially fas- 
cinating. However, the incidents in the 
life of Jill make interesting reading to 
the general reader. 


PROSKAUER, JULIEN J. Puzzles For 
Everyone. Harper and Brothers, c1944. 


176p. $2.00. 
Puzzles with paper and _é cardboard 
matches, coins, wire and string, numbers, 


words and letters, pencil and paper; con- 
test prize winners, optical illusions and 
mental puzzles. A good book for school 
libraries, and for all concerned with recrea- 
tion, particularly with young people. 


ScHoutz, Jackson. Pigskin War- 
“ers. William Morrow and Co., c1944. 


214p. $2.00. 


This is one of the most exciting sports 
Jackson Scholz has written. It 


stories 
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is a thrilling tale of football, of the forg- 
ing of a great team in contest and in the 
war in the Pacific. 


SONDERGAARD, ARENSA. My First 
Geography of the Pacific. Little, 
Brown and Co., c1944. 56p. $2.00. 


A book of sketches and maps of the 
Pacific lands, tied together by a brief 
text. Suitable as a supplementary reader 
for the early grades. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Daddy Comes 
Home. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
c1944. unp. $1.25. 


Mary, age four years, gets ready for 
Daddy, who is coming home today. It 
is surprising how much there is to do, 


and how well Mary does it. The story is 
so truly about children that grown folks 
who love children will love Mary too. 


Tunies, JOHN R. Million - Miler. 
Julian Messner, Inc., cl1942. 235p. 
$2.50. 

Jack Zimmerman, from Fremont, Ohio, 


had to learn to be a pilot. He was not 
one of these born fliers. Through trials, 


failure, success and study he became a 
top flight pilot. This interesting, straight- 
forward story of a T.W.A. airlines pilot 


will furnish many enthusiastic day dreams 
for young would-be aviators. It gives a 
wealth of fiving information told in nar- 
ration and with excitement. The publisch- 
ers have not neglected the reader in style 
and illustration. 


Watson, Vircinta C. Through 
Many Waters. Harper and Brothers, 
c1944. 1150p. $2.00. 


An inborn love of the sea urged orphan 
Perry Decatur Thornton from his inland 
foster home to the sea. There are adven- 
tures before he gets to the ocean, and 
more adventures after he gets there. It 
is an interesting series of events that 
finally brings him the opportunity to go 
to Annapolis. 


Education and Psychology 


ApDAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW. Frontiers 
of American Culture. Scribners and 
Sons, c1944. 364p. $2.50. 


Adams was requested to summarize the 
27 studies in adult education made under 
grants from the Carnegie Foundation. As 
might be expected, Adams has avoided 
the pitfalls of technical terminology and 
given a real interpretation of adult educa- 
tion; what it is, what it has accomplished 
and what may be expected. 


AIKEN, C. C. anv Litty, Scott B. 
Teacher Training For Industry. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., cl1942. 144p. 
$1.25. 

This book represents the successful re- 
sults of a teacher training program put 
into practice. The Philadelphia E.S.M.D.T. 
Group put together the foundation tables, 
charts, diagrams and materials necessary 
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for developing skill in teaching teachers 
for defense industries. It is timely and 
an important contribution. 


BANNERMAN, G. W. AND Brown, F. 
W. A Guide Book in Safety Educa- 


tion. Employers Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co., Wausau, Wis., c1942. 
124p. 


An excellent and stimulating outline of 
topics to be included in safety education. 
The grade level proposals for the topics 
are arbitrarily selected, and the book would 
be strengthened if these were presented as 
suggested rather than fixed. Attention to 
such rural topics as walking on highways, 
kerosene lights, and details of suggestion 
for safety with animals, farm machinery, 


streams and the like are treated inade- 
quately. It is to be hoped that this guide 
will be revised and expanded. 


Battz, WILLIAM E. Understanding 
The Young Child. William Morrow 
and Co., cl1944. 278p. $2.50. 


Each phase of child development has been 
dealt with in such a way as to help the 
adult to understand and to guide the chil- 
dren in her care. This book would be 
equally valuable to parents, teachers or 
social workers. 


Bower, WILLIAM CLAyToN. Church 
and State in Education. University of 
Chicago Press, cl1944. 102p. $1.00. 


The church and the public school have 
indispensable functions in the discharge 
of which functions “Church and State are 


not set in opposition to each other, nor 
are they in competition, they mutually 
support and supplement each other,” a 


point of view more ideal 
practicable in practice. 


in theory than 


BRAMELD, THEODORE AND OTHERS. 
Workers’ Education in the United 
States. Harper and Brothers, c1941. 
338p. $2.50. 


This yearbook acquaints the reader with 
the historic background and development 
of workers’ education and indicates the 
relation existing between it and the public 
education system. The program of work- 
ers’ education and how it functions is 
outlined, and suggestions are made con- 
cerning the possible solutions of some of 
its many problems. The study is con- 
cluded with a_ tentative philosophy of 
workers’ education in relation to Ameri- 
can Democracy. It also contains a good 
bibliography. 


Burton, H. M. The Education of 
the Countryman. Oxford University 
Press, c1944. 25lp. $3.50. 


This delightful account and analysis of 
the education of rural people in England 
should be read and enjoyed by all who have 
any interest in the same problems in the 
United States. Incidentally, a clearer pic- 
ture is presented of the actual working of 
popular, general education in England than 
in any single book. The account is ac- 


curate, the analysis keen, and if some of 
the assumptions do not 


seem sound or 
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proposals ultimate, they are at least worthy 
of serious attention. 


HayYbDEN, RutH R. Erma at Perkins. 
Chapman and Grimes, c1944. 196p. 
$2.00. 


An account of life at Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, both on the old campus in South 
Boston and on the new in Watertown. 
The book presents in a very clear, un- 
emotional manner, a great many problems 
which confront the young blind pupil, 
struggling to obtain training with which 
the better to meet life and its numerous 
challenges, and the adjustments in curricu- 
lum and methods required of the teachers 
of such blind pupils. On completing the 
reading of this book anyone should have 
a more sympathetic and understanding at- 
titude toward the blind as_ individuals 
rather than as a class apart from other 
people. 


JACKEY, DAvip F. aND BARLOW, MEL- 
vin L. The Craftsman Prepares to 
Teach. Macmillan and Co., c1944. 
184p. $2.00. 


A book designed for quick and ready 
reference for the beginning teacher. It 
develops an outline of methods and pro- 
cedures as well as some of the techniques 
used by experienced teachers. The book 
is planned in steps so as to stimulate in- 
terest and growth of student. 


JARRETT, Guy. One Thinking Brain, 
Can We Have More? Guy Jarrett, 
c1944. 153p. 


The book has many valuable statements 
in it, misspelled words and ungrammatical 
sentences. It is extremely Utopian, and 
the author’s imagination is not restrained. 
The author has high praise for science. 
The author claims to have read ALL the 
books thinking, 


intelligence, 
education, etc. 


the mind, 


Kitson, Harry DEXTER AND LINGEN- 
FELTER, MARY REBEccA. Vocations For 
Boys. Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 
c1942. 332p. $2.50. 


A volume of many stories of industry and 
life. An excellent and complete list of 
vocations for boys who are interested in 
finding out what is expected of them in 
various industrial pursuits. A book that 
every boy and girl should read during 
their high school study. 


LANE, RoBertT Hrtt. The Principal 
in The Modern Elementary School. 
7 Mifflin Co., c1944. 213p. 
2.50. 


Mr. Lane adds to his portrayal of the 
modern elementary school this account and 
guide for the principal. The book should 
be considered in connection with the au- 
thor’s previous books, The Progressive El- 
ementary School and The Teacher in The 
Modern Elementary School. The organiza- 
tion of this text is around the ideas of 
the principal as a manager of things and 
people, as an educational leader, and as 
a person. While the material deals chiefly 
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with the larger elementary, and urban 
school, there is much that will prove help- 
ful to the principal of small schools. 


LEEN, EpwArRD. What is Education? 
Sheed and Ward, cl1944. 288p. $3.00. 


Argues rather vigorously that the salva- 
tion of the world lies in uniting the prac- 
tice of True Faith with an outlook on life 
consistent with that faith and that there- 
fore the function of Christian education is 
to build up in youth such a faith philosophy 
of life, otherwise another world cataclysm. 


MacConneELL, ERNEST O., MELBy, 
ERNEST O., AND ARNDT, CHRISTIAN O. 
New Schools For a New Culture. Har- 
per and Brothers, c1943. 229p. $2.50. 


An informal description or report of the 
“New School” is used as a basis for dis- 
cussing the social objectives of education 
and some of the shortcomings of schools 
in general, even including the “New 
School.”” This “New School” as an experi- 
mental set-up of some 250 pupils within 
the large suburban high school of Evans- 
ton Township High School. The account 
and discussions are both interesting and 
stimulating. 


MoeEHLMAN, ConraD HENRY. School 
and Church. Harper and Brothers, 
c1944. 178p. $2.50. 


Convinced that “the religion of public 
education is a more powerful factor in 
American life today than that of the 
churches,” this fact revealing book presents 
a scholarly, criticism, together with a flat 
convincingly argued rejection of well-mean- 
ing, misguided efforts to return formal re- 
ligious instruction to the public school. 


N.E.A. EDUCATIONAL POLICIES ComM- 
MISSION. Education For All Ameri- 
can Youth. National Education As- 
sociation, c1944. 121p. 

Shall the local and state educational 
systems develop satisfactory services for 
all American youth, or shall a federalized 
system of specialized and competing serv- 
ices first supplement and eventually re- 
place local systems and control? This ques- 
tion is faced squarely, and explored in 
some detail. No thoughtful public school 
man can afford to miss this bulletin. 


OsBorNE, AGNES ELIZABETH. The Re- 
lationship Between Certain Psycho- 
logical Tests and Shorthand Achieve- 
ment. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, c1943. 58p. $1.60. 

This is an excellent study of  short- 


hand achievement. It is a good reference 
book for senior college students. 


Orto, Henry J. Elementary School 
Organization and Administration. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., c1944.  571p. 
$3.75. 

This second edition is so completely re- 
written as to be in actuality a new book. 
It is particularly strong in its considera- 
tion of purpose and scope of elementary 
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education. It is strongly 3 
even the chapter on community relations 
basically answers that the community exists 
for the children. Every principal and su- 
perintendent will find this both stimulat- 
ing and useful. 


Pressy, Smpney L. AND ROBINSON, 
Francis P. Psychology and the New 
Education. Harper and _ Brothers, 
c1944. 654p. $3.00. 


This book is an extensive revision of 
the 1933 edition by the same title. The 
integrative concepts of child development 
and learning are stressed. Emphasis is 
given to the importance of the total en- 
vironment of the growing child. Much use 
is made of research. Numerous tables 
and graphs are presented. 


Reep, ANNA Y. Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Services in Education. Cornell 
University Press, c1944. 496p. $4.75. 


This manual and text is unique in the 
breadth of treatment of this entire field. 
Part I contains much material not easily 
available elsewhere that gives basic under- 
standing of the developments that have led 
to the present situations. The sections 
dealing with information, methods and or- 
ganization are comprehensive and scholar- 
ly. The retrospect and prospect give the 
mature judgment of one well qualified by 
study and experience. All educators in- 
terested in guidance will find this book 
worthwhile. 


Srronc, Eart P. The Organization, 
Administration, and Supervision of 
Business Education. Gregg Publish- 
ing Co., c1944. 356p. $2.00. 


This book is a simple development of 
business education with a running discus- 
sion of legislation relating to that field. 
Suitable for business teachers library. 


Your School Your 
L. B. Fischer, c1944. 224p. 


SYRKIN, MARIE. 
Children. 
$2.50. 


In a vivid account of the vublic srho 
system, the author tells the story both of 
its success and of its failure. “etches cf 


actual classroom situations revea! vividlv 
the violent and confused influences at 
work among American youth The sec- 


tions on Fascist Influences and Jim Crow 
in the classroom are most interesting. 
This book should be read by everv teacher 
ef the social studies and all others who 
teach about the American System. 


THORNDIKE, E. L. AND LorcE, Irv- 
™NG. The Teachers Word Book of 
30,000 Words. Teachers College, Co- 
lumb‘a University, c1944. 274p. $2.85. 


This revision and extension of Thorn- 
dike’s Teacher’s Word Book brings the 
number of words ranked in order of fre- 
quency of occurrence to 30,000. Not only 
is the number included increased, but for 
words used most frequently (approximately 
10,000) there are separate rankings for 
the Lorge magazine count, for the Thorn- 
dike count of juvenile books, and for the 
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Lorge-Thorndike semantic count. All teach- 
ers in any way concerned with language 
or literature will find this Word List very 
helpful. 


Watters, Henry EvuGENe. Youth 
Makes the Choice: Vocational and So- 
cial Self-Guidance. Broadman Press, 
c1943. 396p. $2.50. 


“To help young people to solve for them- 
selves the major problems of their lives” 
is the author’s statement of purpose in 
writing the book. His widow, in present- 
ing the revised edition, holds to the original 
purpose and does not make any changes 
in the parts based on his experiences or 
presenting his philosophy, but she gives 
more recent facts and figures concerning 
vocations and avocations and brings the 
bibliographies up-to-date. Young people 
and their councilors will find the book in- 
formative, comprehensive, and helpful. 


WESLEY, Epcar B. American His- 
tory in Schools and Colleges. Mac- 
millan and Co., c1944. 148p. $1.25. 

This is an excellent report by a group 
of capable historians. The committee re- 
ports that on the basis of an examination 
conducted by its staff that the American 
people do not know dates, names and spe- 
cific events but on the other hand they 
do understand trends and movements, have 
an appreciation of past events and see 
the connection between the experience of 
the country and the experience of the in- 
dividual. The report suggests definite steps 
which will lead to improvement of history 
instruction. 


WHITE, WENDELL. Psychology in Liv- 
ing. Macmillan and Co., c1944. 333p. 
$2.50. 


In this volume the author correlates 
psychology in personal relationship and 
psychology in the achievement of mental 
health. In simple language he offers numer- 
ous suggestions for attaining social effec- 
tiveness. For maintaining mental health 
he stresses the importance of recognizing 
the need of sense of personal worth. 


Health 


URBAN, JOHN. Behavior Changes, Re- 
sulting From a Study of Communi- 
cable Diseases. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, c1943. 110p. $1.85. 

Recognition that the main objective of 
education is to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual in “the basic aspects of living” 
leads to search for means of evaluating 
and improving methods of teaching in re- 
gard to health and prevention of illness. 
In presenting Behavior Changes, Resulting 
from a Study of Communicable Diseases the 
author states that these diseases “are a 
persistent human problem which often re- 
sult in profound physiological and psycho- 
logical effect on the individual.” He ques- 
tions if information gained in a high school 
general biology class in regard to com- 
municable diseases will have an effect on 
what the learner does or if it will remain 
a purely intellectual experience. From 
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various tests and observations, he believes 
that the carryover varies and recommends 
that the results be given further study to 
determine the factors which contribute to 
success of the methods employed. The study 
is carried on in a Mellburn, N. J., High 
School. Techniques and materials are fully 
described. There is an up-to-date bibli- 
ography and list of publications. The study 
might be applied to any group in any 
section of the county with areas other 
than communicable disease. 


Zim, HERBERT S. Man in the Air. 
me Brace and Co., c1943. 332p. 
3.00. 


This book is concerned with the field 
of aviation medicine, vital because the 
air is man’s new environment and because 
man’s whole body is affected as he enters 
this environment. The author creates for 
the aspirant for military flying, for youth 
desirous of wings, and for the layman, 
an understanding of the characteristics of 
the air, of the systems of the human body 
as they are affected by every possible con- 
dition of flying, and an awareness of the 
physical and mental fitness essential to 
the success of the fiver. Conditions spe- 
cific to flying, as well as the latest scien- 
tific inventions and methods for their pre- 
vention are described. The reader is given 
a glimpse into the vast “public health prob- 
lems which must be solved before world 
flying can find its rightful place.” 


Literature 


CAMPBELL, GLADYS AND THOMAS, 
Russet. Reading English Literature. 
me Brown and Co., c1944. 973p. 
2.50. 


This anthology of English literature is 
arranged under three types—narration, ex- 
position and lyric poetry. Each typé has 
an introduction and subdivisions, given in 
chronological order. Selections or parts 
of selections used range from Beowulf to 
those of modern authors. Brief biographi- 
cal sketches of the authors and a brief 
summary of types of literature conclude 
the book. Photographs of authors are scat- 
tered through the book. 


CAMPBELL, OSCAR JAMES; GUNDY, 
JUSTINE VAN; AND SHRODES, CAROLINE, 
eds. Patterns For Living., Alternate 
ed., pt. 2. Macmillan and Co., c1943. 
673-1302p. $2.00. 


The foreword of this anthology gives as 
its purpose “to reflect the more important 
changes which have taken place in the 
spirit and tempo of American life since 
1940." The selections including those of 
earlier and modern authors are arranged 
under types. The main topics are Role of 
Education, Ideas of Liberty and Democracy, 
Challenge of Democracy, War and Peace, 
and The World of Tomorrow. 


Cross, E. A. AND Cross, NEAL M. 
Types of Literature. Macmillan and 
Co., c1944. 691p. $2.40. 


One of the seven volumes in Literature: 
A Series of Anthologies for use in the sec- 


ondary schools. Well-chosen selections. At- 
tractive format. Readable and teachable. 


GOHDES, CLARENCE. American Lit- 
erature, in Nineteenth-Century Eng- 
land. Columbia University, c1944. 
19lp. $2.50. 


A study of the reception of American 
literature in England during the last cen- 
tury based upon extensive research and 
interpreted with strength and interest. Pro- 
fessor Gohdes shows the considerable 
popularity of American books among Eng- 
lish readers and the significance of these 
books in Anglo-American understanding. 
Indispensable for the student of American 
literature. 


LAMPMAN, ARCHIBALD. At the Long 
Sault. Bruce Humphries Co., c1943. 
45p. $2.50. 


Twenty-five poems and six sonnets with 
introduction by Professor E. K. Brown who 
claims that “in Canada Lampman is the 
nearest approach to a national classic in 
verse.” In the poems there is haunting 
melody strikingly reminiscent of Words- 
worth and Keats. 





SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


No series of study guides encourages so 
much initiative in thought and effort. 
Numerous judgment tests give an ex- 
citement to the study of geography — 
give the student a chance really to apply 
his knowledge. 


THE SERIES 
FAR AND NEAR es . Grade 3 or 4 
LIFE IN OTHER LANDS .. Grade 4 


UNITED STATES AND 
NEIGHBORING LANDS 


(Revised) . .. . Grade 5 to7 
SOUTH AMERICA (Revised) Grade 5 to7 
EUROPE ...... .. .. ... .. . Grade5 to7 


ASIA, AFRICA, SOUTH- 
WEST PACIFIC (Revised) Grade 5 to 7 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE... Grade 5 to 7 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE .. Grade 5 to 7 


Write for examination copies 


Webster Publishing Co. 


1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Marks, Epwarp B. They All Had 
Glamour. Julian Messner, Inc., c1944. 
448p. $4.00. 


Edward B. Marks, a foremost music pub- 
lisher of America has written an alluring 
and remarkable condensation of the in- 
timate lives of the famous personalities of 
stage and opera of that romantic late 19th 
century period of American theater life, 
for even those of us whose introduction to 
the stage has been most meager. These 
biographies withhold no secrets, but at 
the same time the humor, pathos, and 
glamour of Mark's depicting keeps facts 
from ever becoming dull or vulgar. If 
one likes truth that is stranger than fiction, 
read this exciting revelation of these per- 
sonalities in They All Had Glamour. 


Moore, Merritt. The Noise That 
Time Makes. Privately Printed, n.d. 
32p. 

A reprinting by the author of reviews 
of his volume of sonnets, The Noise That 
Time Makes (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1929) together with the original foreword 
by John Crowe Ransom. 


WILLIAMS, Oscar, ed. New Poems, 
1944. Howell, Soskin, Publishers, 
c1944. 330p. $3.00. 


A selection from the poem of the past 
year which includes a much more com- 
prehensive group of authors than is usual- 
ly found. That means some sacrifice of 
quality to secure breadth of consideration. 
The poems from the armed forces are of 
special interest. 


Reference 


Bray, HELEN E. The Library’s Fi- 
nancial Records. R. R. Bowker and 
Co., c1943. 58p. $2.00. 


The manual attempts to explain a system 
of double-entry financial accounts for small 
and medium-sized public libraries. It is 
addressed to librarians and library school 
students, and makes use of numerous ex- 
amples from the Montclair Public Library. 
Persons already familiar with bookkeeping 
methods find the manual useful. 
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Buy War Bonds 











The hope of Americas future 


The first step toward serving the fu- 
ture is to fill the needs of the present. 
Until the war is won American Seating 
Company craftsmen will continue to 
devote their energies to products needed 
for a complete Victory. 


Those who are destined to cherish 
and preserve that Victory are now 
assembling in schools and colleges 
throughout the nation. Serving their 
progress is sturdy school equipment 
made by American Seating Company. 
In classrooms they occupy “American” 





built seats and desks ‘hat induce good 
health and correct posture. In school 
libraries and cafeterias they gather at 
*American” Universal tables. In 
“American” auditorium chairs they 
study the works of great masters. 


With final Victory, we shall speedily 
resume our normal peacetime task of 
taking care of school needs, as we have 
for generations. For the expanded 
educational programs ahead, Ameri- 
can Seating Company will be your 
dependable source of supply. 


C Anevican a Company 


WORLD'S LE ADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 








Directions, Practice 
Materials, Tests and 
Retests on 


How to: 


Use Parliamentary Procedure: The order of 
business at a meeting; how questions are 
decided at a meeting; how minutes are 
written. The basic parliamentary facts for 
classroom use 


Understand Social-Studies Reading: Methods 
of reading acCurately and purposefully 
How to retain the important points in 
reading matter 


Use an Encyclopedia: What encyclopedias con- 
tain; how to locate a topic in them; how 
to select information to remember; different 
kinds of encyclopedias. 


Make an Honest Report: Why we mustn't use 
copyrighted material in our reports without 
crediting the source; using direct quota- 
tions; using borrowed ideas; how to write 
credit lines and prepare bibliographies 


Use a Dictionary: How dictionaries differ; 
kinds of information they contain; learning 
pronunciation marks. 


Use a Map: Reading a map; kinds of maps; 
scales of distances; physical features; po- 
litical features 


Use an Atlas: How to locate places on atlas 
maps; importance of index; pronunciation: 
other information in atlases 


Do Committee Work: Working together in 
committees; avoiding disturbances; toler- 
ance; committee assignments; sharing the 
work 


Take Part in a Social-Studies Discussion: 
Cooperative venture in thinking: connecting 
with statements of others; agreeing with 
others; disagreeing 


Use the Library Card Catalogue: How cards 
are filed, cross-indexing; using call num- 
bers; selecting likely books; locating books 
on shelves 


Use an Index: Importance of book indices; 
hunting topics under various headings 


Use the World Almanac: 900 Pages of facts: 
how to locate needed facts; hunting through 
the index. 


Locate References on a Topic: Ways of find- 
ing references in the library; card catalogue; 
encyclopedias; clipping files, etc., compiling 
a bibliography. 


Read Simple Graphs: Purpose of a graph; 
kinds of graphs; understanding graphs; get- 
ting facts from graphs 


Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps: Facts dram- 
atized; pictorial symbols; headings and 
keys; getting facts from pictorial graphs 
and maps. 


Read Percentages, Estimates, and Figures: 
Difference between accurate figures and esti- 
mates; reliability of source: understanding 
large figures; drawing right conclusions from 
percentages. 


Outline Social-Studies Material: The pattern 
for diagraming material; numeral-alphabet 
keys; topics and sub-topics; how to organize 
ideas. 


Prepare a God Report: Listing topics to 
cover; striking ways of presenting the sub- 
ject; locating references; taking notes 


Give an Oral Report: 12 suggestions on 
giving, a good ora! report; how to rate oral 
reports. 


Make a Written Report: 9 suggestions on writ- 
ing a good report 


“IMMEDIATELY HELPFUL” 


f 
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From review by Hodgkins 
in Social Education: 


“SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS might be introduced in 
almost any social-studies course. . . . The content of 
the exercises seems generally well chosen, and the 
breezy introductory paragraphs of each unit, en- 
livened by sketches . . . should be intriguing to pupils. 
... A wide use of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS would 
advance the social-studies’ contribution (to skills 
teaching) in addition to being immediately helpful 
to the pupils in whose hands the book is placed.” 


SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Order an approval copy by postcard. Just jot on a post- 
card: “Please send a copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS and 
Key for 30-day free examination.” Teachers find a personal copy 
immediately helpful, useful day by day, until a classroom set can 
be ordered. (And a classroom set is too inexpensive to struggle 
along without—30 copies are only $27, 40 copies, $36!) Send 
the postcard today! 


—30-day approval—List price $1.50-—— 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys 5c each 











INOR Publishing Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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IT’S UP TO YOU 


General C. P. Gross, Chief of Transportation, U. S. Army, says: 

“With tremendously increased military operations in the European theater, 
the Army is asking the railroads to pile another miracle on the miracle they 
are already performing. Invasion means vastly increased military movement... 
two way movement. ... we must now also provide fast and comfortable 
transportation for the returning soldier . . . the casualty on his way to the 
hospital best suited to his needs and the nearest to his home. We certainly 
must give that kind of traffic the right of way over anything and everything 
else.” 


Colonel J. M. Johnson, Director, Office cf Defense Transportation, says: 

“In the months immediately ahead, in my judgment, the war passenger 
traffic problem will be more critical than ever before. 

“The heavy military demands will continue and we must be prepared to 
meet a new type of military travel without faltering. ... we must now ready 
ourselves for prompt attention to returned wounded soldiers, candidates for 
rehabilitation, retraining, etc. This presents a passenger traffic job so formid- 
able as to be impossible of accomplishment unless there is nation-wide under- 


standing on the part of the people at home of the urgent personal need for 
conserving in the use of our passenger-carrying facilities.” 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


The decision whether or not you must travel is yours. Only you can de- 
termine whether your trip is essential—whether it will help win the war. 


BUT REMEMBER, PLEASE 


By government order you may be required to surrender your Pullman 
space either at the station or on trains, at any hour of the day or night, to 
accommodate wounded servicemen. 


You may be stranded at destination. 


You may find standing room only in coaches, long lines waiting to be 
served in diners, and other inconveniences which the railroads regret but 
cannot control. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


TO AND FROM 


Diaiaband 





























TWO FALL RELEASES 


ECONOMICS FOR CONSUMERS, SECOND EDITION 
By Leland J. Gordon. List Price $3.75 


Recent statistics and two entirely new chapters make the book a completely 
up-to-date text for today’s students. Suggestions made by those who have used 
the First Edition in their classrooms increase the teachability and effectiveness 
of this New Edition. 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 
By Lionel Crocker. List price $2.50 


Here the principles of argumentation and debate are clearly set forth against a 
background of contemporary debate practice. In the Appendixes, Dr. Crocker 
has analyzed current argumentative speeches of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Harry Emerson Fosdick, H. W. Prentiss, Jr., 
and Wendell L. Willkie. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Cincinnati 2 
300 Pike Street 
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_Announcing 


Young Neighbors in South America 


By Irving R. Melbo, Madeline Miedema, and Stella May Carlson 


Interesting days in the lives of real children in ten South Amer- 
ican countries make fascinating reading for your intermediate 
grade pupils. 

Stories about gauchos, fishing on Lake Titicaca, rodeos, ranch 
life on the pampas, coffee plantations, and other adventures which 
are typically South American are a few of the highlights in YOUNG 
NEIGHBORS IN SOUTH AMERICA. List $1.60 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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